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ARS ARE WON by those who mean to win them, not by those who intend to avoid 
losing them, and victories are gained by those who strike, not by those who parry, 


The city of learning—or so it seems to me—can be defended in this war only as the 
city of freedom can be defended: by attack. . . . And unless we are ready now or very 
soon to bring the battle to our enemies and overcome them—to strike down ignorance 
where ignorance appears—to fly our flag of truth and reason higher than our enemies 
can cut it down—we cannot win this war within the war on which the outcome of 


the war itself depends. 
Archibald MacLeish 


* *+ * 


The Fascists will have won the revolution when they have won the war, because 
their techniques after the war will be the same as the techniques of the war. But 
those of us who are fighting fascism—after the war, we will have our job just beginning. 
The whole issue at stake in the present war is, “Who is going to direct the development 
of the world in the coming era?” If we win, we will merely have the opportunity 
—the ability to take advantage of the opportunity is something else. It is a prime 
obligation of librarians to help develop the ability of the American people to take 
advantage of the opportunity which will come with the winning of the war. 


We need a conception of education based on fundamental concepts so profoundly 
human that they can endure over periods of great changes. ... And it is fundamentally 
an obligation of librarians to help work out this new conception and this new method, 
because you are working with adults who are educated for the past, who are ignorant 
of the present, who are ignorant of their ignorance, and who are ambitious to mis- 


educate the oncoming generations! 


Robert J. Blakely 
ees 


Not until very recently have we begun to see that liberty and equality—the two 
ingredients in our democratic doctrine—are bitter enemies: that, once away from frontier 
conditions, they tend to destroy each other. If men are free they will not long remain 
equal ; if they are kept equal to any degree it will be at the expense of their freedom. 

(Continued on Cover III) 
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Y,. TASK in a day of war and havoc is a hard and an 
arduous and a crucial one. You are on guard not only against 
the threat of violence and destruction that may come to our 
libraries from beyond our borders but also against the slower 
death by neglect and disparagement that may imperil them 
from within. It is your high duty to see that the great works 
of the human spirit created in the past are not sacrificed to 
present exigencies, present hazards—and to defend the free- 


dom in which others, born of our time, alone can grow. 


In your charge is the living record of all that man has ac- 
complished in the long labor of liberty, all he aspires to make 
of it in the future we of the United Nations fight to secure. 
By keeping that record always before the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people you give them renewed strength in their struggle 
against the dark backwash of tyranny, renewed faith in their 
unconquerable determination to take their full part in estab- 


lishing on this earth a new free age of man. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


A message to the 

Sixty-Fourth Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association 
Milwaukee, June 26, 1942 























Toward an Intellectual Offensive 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


The Librarian of Congress read this paper at the Fourth General Session 
of the Milwaukee Conference, June 26. 


N THE THREE MONTHS from Decem- 

ber of last year to February of this the 
American mentality changed from defen- 
sive to offensive and an ultimate victory 
in the war became, in consequence, a 
probability instead of a desperate hope. 
Wars are won by those who mean to win 
them, not by those who intend to avoid 
losing them, and victories are gained by 
those who strike, not by those who parry. 

What is true of the people as a whole 
in the war fought for the domination of 
the world should be true as well of the 
intellectuals—the writers and the scholars 
and the librarians and the rest—in the 
war fought for the countries of the mind. 
It should be true but isn’t. The intellec- 
tuals have learned the first lesson of such 
wars: the lesson the nation learned be- 
latedly at Pearl Harbor. They have 
learned that their scholar’s country is in 
real and present danger. ‘They have not 
yet learned the second lesson: the lesson 
the nation learned in the Dutch East In- 
dies and the Philippines. They have not 
yet learned that their scholar’s country can 
be saved and their world made habitable 
only by courageous and unrelenting at- 
tack, 

The learning of the first lesson was long 
and difficult enough as we can all remem- 
ber. Down through the thirties to the 
invasion of Poland a considerable number 


of American intellectuals preached and 
practised an intellectual isolationism which 
was at least as frivolous, and certainly as 
blind, as the political isolationism of their 
political counterparts. They not only de- 
nied that their country of books and schol- 
arship and art and learning was the 
principal target of the world revolution 
then fomented: they denied even that that 
country of theirs was in any danger or 
could possibly be attained or touched by 
the world-mob gathering against the sky. 
Their country, they informed us, was safe 
beyond its literary seas, its learned waters 
—safe from any war or any revolution. 
Art, they said, and books and learning of 
all kinds were things remote from wars, 
remote from revolutions. All the scholar, 
or the keeper of books, or the writer, or 
the artist, had to do was to stay on his 
own side of his particular ocean and tend 
to his own affairs and let the wars go by. 
The wars had always gone by before, they 
said, and the art had remained, the books 
had remained. 

Down through the thirties to the in- 
vasion of Poland they went on like that. 
Not all of course. There were many 
writers who had looked at Spain and seen 
what they had seen. There were others 
who had looked at China. There were 
scholars who had looked in the books for 
the things actually lived, the things under- 
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stood. Not all the American intellectuals 
of the years before the invasion of Poland 


were isolationists of the mind, inhabiters 


beyond imaginary oceans. But many were. 
And even after Poland there were still 


many. Until Denmark fell. And Nor- 
way fell. And Holland fell. And Bel- 
gium fell. And France fell. Then there 


were none—none but a few ghosts, the 
shrill inaudible voices. 


ART AND LEARNING Not A 
Wor.ip APART 


When you saw in country after country 
that it was the intellectuals, the artists, 
the writers, the scholars who were searched 
out first and shet, or sequestered first, or 
left to rot first in the concentration camps 
—when you saw in country after country 
that it was the books which were banned 
or burned or imprisoned, the teachers who 
were silenced, the publications which were 
stopped—when you saw all this, it was 
difficult to insist that the world of art and 
learning was a world apart from the revo- 
lution of our time. It was awkward, not 
to say embarrassing, to repeat over and 
over again that the world of books and 
paintings and philosophy and science was a 
world set off behind oceans no violence 
of war could ever cross successfully. It 
was even a little ridiculous to declare that 
this attack upon learning, this attack upon 
the whole world of the human spirit, was 
no affair of those who live by learning and 
the spirit—that their only duty was to 
turn their backs. 

So that after the fall of France the first 
lesson was learned. What the bombs at 
Pearl Harbor did to the political isola- 
tionists, the murders of the Gestapo did 
to the isolationists of the spirit. It is 
dificult to argue that a bomb cannot fall 
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or a man be killed in your country when 
the bombs have fallen and the dead men 
are on the beaches from Jupiter Light to 
Quoddy and on north. It is difficult to 
argue that the world of art and books 
and science is not endangered by a revo- 
lution which has already murdered the 


artists and the men of letters and the 
books. 


THE PRINCIPAL TARGET 


But the parallel between political iso- 
lationism and _ intellectual isolationism, 
though it holds in part, does not hold in 
full. Political isolationism in the United 
States was replaced by a defensive men- 
tality, which was replaced in time by a 
mentality committed to attack. Intellectual 
isolationism was replaced by a defensive 
mentality only: the second transformation 
never fellowed. Scholars and writers ad- 
mitted after Czechoslovakia and France 
and Norway that their country—the coun- 
try of the mind—the country of the free 
man’s mind—was indeed under attack and 
that their pretense of inviolability, of 
other-worldliness, was a pretense as un- 
realistic as it was unworthy. They ad- 
mitted indeed that their country, the 
country they inhabited as scholars and as 
writers and as men of books, was the 
principal target of the revolution of our 
time—that this revolution was in fact as 
in word a revolution aimed against the 
intellect, against the mind, against the 
things of the mind—a revolution of ig- 
norance and violence and_ superstition 
against the city of truth. They agreed in 
consequence that the city must be held, 
must be defended. But the second step, 
the second and essential step, the scholars 
and the men of letters have not taken 


even yet. They have not accepted the 
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TOWARD AN INTELLECTUAL OFFENSIVE 


necessity of offensive war. ‘They have 
not perceived that the defense of the coun- 
try of the mind involves an affirmation, 
an assertion of a fighting and affirmative 
belief in intellectual things, a willingness 
not only to resist attacks upon their world 
and on themselves but to conceive offen- 
sives of their own and fight them through 
and win them. 


ScHOLARS Have AcTED 


A very large number of American writ- 
ers have enlisted in one way or another in 
the war against fascism, some as soldiers, 
some as polemical writers, some as em- 
ployees of the government. Scholars have 
put their scholarship at the service of their 
country and their country’s cause, artists 
and musicians also. But it is in their 
capacity as citizens of the political, not of 
the intellectual, world that these men have 
acted. ‘They have put aside their quality 
as writers and scholars for the duration 
of the war. They have said, in effect: 
“Our scholar’s world, our writer’s world 
is threatened: we will defend it on the 
political front, the front of arms—we will 
defend the city of the mind by defending 
the actual cities of our other world, the 
world we know as citizens and men.” 

It is a courageous thing to do and a 
necessary thing to do. The actual cities 
must be held and the physical battles for 
their safety must be fought and won at 
any cost, at any sacrifice. Certainly the 
enlistment of the scholars in those battles 
is a heartening and an admirable thing, 
just as the failure of men of scholarship 
and letters to oppose the rising Fascist 
revolution in the thirties was a shame to 
Western scholarship and a reproach our 
generation must accept. But courageous 
and necessary as these actions are they are 
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nevertheless inadequate to the scholar’s 
obligations. Whatever may be true of 
other cities, the city of the mind cannot 
be defended by deserting it to fight on 
other fronts. Above all it cannot be de- 
fended by deserting it when the ultimate 
objective of the forces which have made 
this war is precisely the destruction of 
that city. 

To fail to understand that fact is to 
fail to understand the nature of the con- 
flict in which our world is now engaged. 
This conflict is not a conflict which can be 
won by arms alone for it is not a conflict 
fought for things which arms alone can 
conquer. It is a conflict fought for men’s 
convictions—for the things which lie be- 
neath convictions—for ideas. The war of 
arms might end in victory on the Pacific 
and along the Channel and in the Medi- 
terranean and in Africa and Asia, and the 
war might still be lost if the battles of 
belief were lost—above all if the battle to 
maintain the power and authority of truth 
and free intelligence were lost—if the con- 
fidence of men in learning and in reason 
and in truth were broken and replaced by 
trust in force and ignorance and supersti- 
tion—if the central battle for the preser- 
vation of the ultimate authority of mind 
in human living should be lost. 


BATTLE CAN Be Lost 


And that central battle can be lost. We 
shall deceive ourselves if we pretend that 
the attack upon intellectual things, the 
attack upon the things of art and of the 
spirit which has been a fundamental part 
of the maneuvers of our adversaries, has 
been unimportant in effect. On the con- 
trary no single element of their propa- 
ganda has been more successful than the 
propaganda the Fascists have brought 
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against the intellectual authority. And 
for an excellent reason. Which is this: 
that fascism is in its essence a revolt of 
man against himself—a revolt of stunted, 
half-formed, darkened men against a 
human world beyond their reach and most 
of all against the human world of reason 
and intelligence and sense. 


ANTI-INTELLECTUAL PROPAGANDA 


No propaganda was or could have been 
more powerful than the anti-intellectual 
propaganda of the Fascists because no 
propaganda responded more precisely to 
the prejudices and the emotional predis- 
positions of those to whom the Fascist 
revolution made its principal appeal. 
The bankrupt merchants, the frustrated 
apprentices, the disappointed junior 
engineers, the licked, half-educated, un- 
successful clerks and journalists and dis- 
charged soldiers to whom the Fascist 
revolution called in every country where 
the Fascist cause made headway, were 
men sick of a profound, a deadly sickness 
—a sickness they had caught in the swarm- 
ing, crowded, fetid, and unlovely air of 
the swarming and unlovely time which 
bore them—a sickness of which the name 
was ignorance and envy. For men whom 
ignorance and envy bred, no conceivable 
propaganda was more seductive than the 
propaganda which presented all learning, 
all enlightenment, all distinction of the 
man and mind as false and foolish. 

For a generation to which the world 
had ceased to make either sense or loveli- 
ness or justice, a propaganda which be- 
littled human intelligence and sneered at 
human morality was a propaganda which 
was believed before it was uttered. De- 
feated by a world which used them as 
tools but had no use for them as men, 


they turned, not on the world but on 
themselves—on man—on all those things 
in man which seemed to men before them 
to be admirable and of good repute but 
now to them seemed otherwise. The 
Fascist propaganda which tore down the 
intellectual authority, the moral rule, was 
not, in other words, one of the devices of 
the Fascist revolution—it was the Fascist 
revolution. For fascism is in essence noth- 
ing but the latest, saddest, most pathetic, 
and most hopeless form of the ancient 
revolution of mankind against itself—the 
recurring and always tragic effort of man- 
kind to kill the best it knows in order to 
make peace with what is not the best— 
but would be if the best were dead. 

It would be foolish therefore—indeed 
it would be worse than foolish—to pretend 
to ourselves that the attack upon our 
scholar’s world is not a dangerous attack 
—an attack which has done injury already 
and can still do more. But certainly we 
have no temptation to belittle its effect. 
We know what harm has been done in 
other countries and in this as well. We 
know, for example, if we read the press 
or watch the signs in any medium, how 
deep the effort to destroy the confidence 
of men in learning and in intellectual 
things has gone. There was never a time, 
I think, in the history of this country 
when learning was held cheaper than it is 
today—or when the men of learning and 
of letters had less honor. A hundred and 
fifty years ago in America, or a hundred 
years ago, or fifty, a man of learning 
was honored for his learning. Today to 
be an intellectual is to be an object of 
suspicion in the public mind. To bea 
professor is to invite attack in any public 
service, any public undertaking. To be an 
artist is to live beyond the reach of serious 
consideration. 




















TOWARD AN INTELLECTUAL OFFENSIVE 


No NEeEeEp For PrRooF 


There is no occasion to produce testi- 
mony or to document the obvious. The 
evidence is so generally familiar that it 
passes without comment. When an at- 
tempt was made in an ill-attended session 
of the House of Representatives this last 
spring to cut the appropriation of the 
Library of Congress to such a point that 
the national library of the United States 
would have been unable to buy new books 
beyond its regular continuations and sub- 
scriptions—an attempt which might have 
succeeded had not the House and Senate 
by common and nonpartisan action re- 
versed its initial success—when this attack 
was made upon a great symbol of learn- 
ing, a great institution of scholarship, no 
public outcry was aroused. No public 
resentment was expressed even by those 
who might most readily have voiced re- 
sentment. There were two editorials, one 
each in the New York Times and in the 
Washington Star. And we—such is the 
humility of those these days who have the 
charge of learning—we were grateful for 
these two. And did what could be done 
with their support. 

This angers you, my friends, to hear of 
now. It did not anger you then. And 
why? Because you never heard of it 
most likely. And why did you never hear 
of it? Because, neither to your friends 
nor to your newspapers nor to your radio 
commentators did it seem to have signif- 
icance enough to call it to your notice. 
And why? The answer I think is ob- 
vious: it was not news. It was not news 
that an attack had been made upon an 
institution of learning: such attacks had 
been made before and frequently. It was 
not news that the leader of the attack had 
unconsciously revealed a fear of books, a 
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fear of letting information reach the peo- 
ple, a fear of scholarship and learning; 
such fears had been revealed before and 
not least often by the very man the Times 
rebuked. Nothing in the sorry spectacle 
was news to anyone. Fifty years ago an 
attack upon a great library, an attempt to 
deprive the people of this country of their 
books, would have brought down upon the 
politician who attempted it a storm of 
criticism in the public press. ‘Today it 
passes almost without comment. 


REcorp KNowNn 


But no citations of the evidence are 
necessary. You know the record for your- 
selves. You know what headway the 
propaganda aimed against the intellectuals 
has made. You know where you stand 
in this conflict—you and everything you 
care for. You know therefore whether 
it is possible to maintain as we and others 
like us have maintained so long, a nega- 
tive position, a defensive mind. 

For myself I do not think so. The city 
of learning—or so it seems to me—can be 
defended in this war only as the city of 
freedom can be defended: by attack. To 
realize that the world of books and learn- 
ing and of art is the principal objective of 
those who would destroy our time, and to 
sit back in a humble and defensive silence 
awaiting whatever onslaught they wish 
next to make, is the role, it seems to me, 
not only of cowardice but of foolishness as 
well. Like this America we love enough 
to fight for overseas on every continent, 
our scholar’s country is a country we must 
fight abroad to save. Not by awaiting 
attack but by preventing it, not by re- 
sisting but by overcoming, can the tower- 
ing city of the mind be victor in this war. 
And unless we are ready now or very 
soon to bring the battle to our enemies and 
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overcome them—to strike down ignorance 
where ignorance appears—to fly our flag 
of truth and reason higher than our ene- 
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mies can cut it down—we cannot win this 
war within the war on which the outcome 
of the war itself depends. 


A.L.A. Redefines Wartime Policy 


The following statement by the Adult Education Board was approved by the Council 


in session Friday, June 26, at Milwaukee. 


It was voted by the Executive 


Board on June 27, “that the Executive Secretary be instructed to 
use all means feasible to implement the policy.*” 


I* DECEMBER 1941 the Council adopted 
a policy statement including the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

The present situation calls for a positive 
program of stimulation and_ leadership. 
Libraries have an opportunity to promote 
the reading of thought-provoking books on 
socially significant questions; they have an 
obligation to make it difficult for people to 
escape the influence of such books. It is as 
essential for librarians to know what sub- 
jects are vital as to know what books are 
good. A generous provision of books and 
services on all aspects of current problems 
and their historical antecedents is a major 
obligation of the library in times like these. 


The Adult Education Board believes 
that the time has come to amplify this 
statement in the light of the present situa- 
tion and in line with the theme developed 
by speakers at this conference who re- 
peatedly emphasized the power of books 
and libraries in the war effort. The board 
proposes therefore that the Council 
approve the following paragraphs as an 
amplification of previously adopted policy 
statements: 


1Copies of this statement are available from 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





The American Library Association be- 
lieves that the American people are faced 
by three problems of such dominating 
importance as to demand the concentrated 
efforts of all agencies. They are: 

(1) How to make our maximum con- 
tribution to the winning of the war; 

(2) Whether we as a nation wish to 
return to prewar conditions or to continue 
progress toward democratic goals; 

(3) Whether and to what extent we 
want our country to participate in the 
organization of the world for peace. 


The Association therefore recommends 
that every library give the greatest possible 
emphasis for the duration of the war to 
those materials and services which will 
give people the facts and ideas that will 
enable them to make intelligent decisions 
on these important questions; and it calls 
upon its officers to assist libraries in carry- 
ing out this program with all the means 
and imagination at their command. 

Libraries must always refrain from 
telling people what to think. They can- 
not avoid the responsibility of helping 
them to decide what to think about. 




















Public Libraries and the War from 
the Standpoint of the Citizen 


ROBERT J. BLAKELY 


Mr. Blakely, of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, addressed the Second 
General Session of the Milwaukee Conference on June 23. 


REALIZE from your program that you 

know that each of us can find out only 
for himself how he can help win the war 
—and then do it; and yet there is a con- 
siderable advantage in having outsiders 
give their insights. Already this morning 
I have had several allusions to corn be- 
cause my being from Iowa. I think that 
is a highly useful figure. The hybrid seed 
corn illustrates something about profes- 
sions. Hybrid seed corn is greatly valued 
and you get a good deal of it when you 
grow it, but hybrid seed corn is incapable 
of perpetuity. It is only when you have 
crossbreeding and open breeding that you 
have the next generation of corn. That is 
how I consider myself. I am a bit of 
pollen fluttering among some highly spe- 
cialized ears of corn! 

I want to be specific in telling you how 
I think you can help win the war. But it 
seems to me that the job ahead of you is 
so vast compared to the job that you have 
had, that it is an entirely different kind of 
job. Therefore I must begin by stating 
two principles and my specific instances— 
which I promise you will come—will be 
but illustrations of those two principles. 
And I ask you to examine my principles, 
and if you don’t like my illustrations, you 
can illustrate them yourselves. The first 


has to do with the nature of the war and 
the second has to do with the role of 
librarians. 

First, the nature of the war. The war 
is the focus of a world revolution. The 
world revolution is one between liberalism 
and antiliberalism. And the reason that 
we have the war is that the liberal revo- 
lution—which started in what we call 
“modern times’—stopped. It stopped 
predominantly in the middle classes, even 
in Western civilization. It stopped within 
Western civilization and it didn’t go to 
any of the non-Western peoples. So much 
misery and discontent and maladjustments 
were created that it became possible for 
the counterrevolutionaries to attack—and 
they attacked on all fronts. They attacked 
it intellectually—economically—politically 
—and religiously. The only way that we 
can win this war is to begin to win the 
revolution. To do that, we have to re- 
sume the liberal revolution and we haven’t 
begun to resume the liberal revolution yet. 

The Fascists will have won the revo- 
lution when they have won the war, be- 
cause their techniques after the war will 
be the same as the techniques of the war. 
But those of us who are fighting fascism 
—after the war, we will have our job just 
beginning. The whole issue at stake in 
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the present war is, “Who is going to direct 
the development of the world in the com- 
ing era?” If we win, we will merely 
have the opportunity—the ability to take 
advantage of the opportunity is something 
else. It is a prime obligation of librarians 
to help develop the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to take advantage of the op- 
portunity which will come with the win- 
ning of the war. 


BATTLE OF FRANCE 


As has been said, you can’t wait until 
the war is won to do it. The battle be- 
tween the Germans and the French was 
highly revealing. ‘That battle was over 
before it started. That which had been 
done by the Germans and that which had 
not been done by the French determined 
the outcome of the war before it began. 
And that is the way it will be with the 
peace. The things that we do or the 
things that we do not do, will to a 
great extent condition the peace even be- 
fore peace comes. 

Secondly, the role of the librarians. 
Librarians are—or at least ought to be— 
not just flunkies; they ought to be teach- 
ers; they ought not to be just teachers 
whom other people tell what to teach; 
they ought to be highly original directive 
teachers. And as teachers you need an 
entirely new conception and an entirely 
new working method of education. T. 
Percy Nunn has written that behind all 
conceptions of education there is the con- 
ception of an adult generation passing on 
certain bodies of beliefs to an oncoming 
generation. This is, of course, a heritage 
from the past—a past in which the world 
changed so slowly that it was possible for 
a generation to learn certain things, to live 
by them throughout the life of that gen- 
eration, and to pass them on only slightly 


changed to their children. But now the 
world is moving so fast that children must 
be educated in a world which will not be 
for a world which is not yet. Each adult 
must experience within his adult experience 
changes as profound and as many as the 
entire human race experienced between 
the birth of Christ and the beginning of 
the first World War. And we still have, 
even in our adult education, the old con- 
ception of the passing of a body of knowl- 
edge to an oncoming generation. Adult 
education tends to be the pouring of unin- 
terpreted facts into obsolete molds. Thus 
either the facts are wasted or the molds 
of attitude are destroyed and no new ones 
are created. 


CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 


We need a conception of education based 
on fundamental concepts so profoundly 
human that they can endure over periods 
of great changes—embracing theories and 
facts so flexibly that we can change them 
the way you change the oil in a bomber. 
And it is fundamentally an obligation of 
librarians to help work out this new con- 
ception and this new method, because 
you are working with adults who are 
educated for the past, who are ignorant of 
the present, who are ignorant of their 
ignorance, and who are ambitious to mis- 
educate the oncoming generations! 

Now you are faced with two particular 
difficulties, I realize: (1) You are sup- 
posed to give your clients what they want, 
and the wants of your clients are condi- 
tioned by the past—the past which is out 
of date. (2) You are supposed to be ob- 
jective. Objectivity usually means either 
pointless or inclined to the dominant bias. 
Our democracy has never been a real 
democracy but one of class, and thus domi- 
nant bias, regarded as objectivity, means 
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tending toward the beliefs of the middle 
class! And yet we must realize that real 
objectivity (the thing which the public 
library should represent—the free give 
and take of ideas) is not given by God: 
it is created by man or not at all. There 
are conditions under which it exists, and 
when those conditions are threatened, it is 
impossible for a disciple of freedom to be 
objective. 


Force OR REASON 


Intellectually, you may ask, “Is force 
or reason the best way to settle questions?” 
Theoretically, you can decide that force 
is the best way. But the moment that you 
decide that and begin to act upon that 
principle, you have departed from the 
frame within which objectivity is possible. 
You have to consider that real objectivity 
defends the bases under which objectivity 
is possible and you must define the con- 
ditions for objectivity in the world to come. 

I submit two of them. One is the ex- 
tension of the blessings of democracy— 
economic, political, social, and intellec- 
tual freedom to the great masses of the 
people who have never had a chance to 
have them. Another condition for the 
existence of objectivity is the construction 
of an adequate system of government at all 
levels—the world level, the national level, 
the state level, the community level—deal- 
ing with the problems and tending in the 
direction of an adequate prosecution of 
democracy. You have to work for these 
things. 

But here we come to our first point: 
You have to give people what they want, 
and their wants are conditioned by a soci- 
ety which does not recognize the two 
things that I have mentioned. 

You must be so useful and skilful in 
the serving of public taste that you lead 
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it. And now I am going to try to put these 
two principles to work—and I repeat that 
my examples are but illustrations, and if 
you don’t like them, all right; you have a 
richer experience in these fields than I 
have. Examine the principles and try to 
fit your own illustrations to them. 

I am going to divide this problem of 
putting the principles to work into two 
categories: first, the techniques of winning 
the war; and second, the discovery of the 
meaning of the war. First of all, let me 
say something about the techniques of 
winning the war. From my experience 
with public libraries and from my reading 
of your pamphlet, National Defense and 
the Public Library, | am surprised at how 
many ways librarians can help and are 
helping to win the war. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


I have two things to add: one has to do 
with what we call civilian defense. You 
cannot, of course, just wait until people 
come and ask you for certain things in 
order to be ready to fit the need. You've 
got to have as nearly an adequate picture 
of the total problem as possible and to be 
prepared for it. To do that, you have to 
know what is being done, which is a tre- 
mendously complicated job, and you have 
to know what is not being done. And my 
point is that the most important things in 
civilian mobilization are not yet being 
done. 

We have slavishly copied the experience 
of London. In one particular community 
in Iowa, six miles away from a town of 
200—fifteen miles away from a town of 
2500—forty miles away from a city of 
80,000—there are eight primary pupils. 
Every day these eight primary pupils sol- 
emnly practice crawling under tables in 
order to escape the flying fragments of 
bombs! In the meantime, labor grows 
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In the meantime, 
scrap rusts on every farm. In the mean- 
time, we have no real program of mobili- 
zation of women and children and white 
collar workers on the way. 

And that is true all over the country. 
The Federal government has no adequate 
program of civilian mobilization. Mobili- 
zation for total civilian war is Amer- 
ica’s need. No state has it: Wisconsin 
hasn’t got it; lowa hasn’t got it. No city 
has it: Milwaukee hasn’t got it; and Des 
Moines hasn’t got it. The reason is that 
we don’t realize the meaning of total war. 
Librarians must be the teachers of the 
meaning of total war. And as you do 
this, you need not be just mechanical ; 
you can direct. 


scarce on lowa farms. 


Upper Crust PROMINENT 


In our civilian mobilization program we 
have created another opportunity for the 
upper crust to gain social prominence. 
The “400” in the big cities, the “40” in 
the smaller cities, the “4” in the small 
towns, have got everything under their 
fingers. And you can’t win a total war 
that way. This is a people’s war abroad 
and it has got to be a people’s war at home. 
The masses of the people are the ones 
who can win this war; and if they win 
the war, they become more important ; and 
when they become more important, they 
challenge the position of dominant groups. 

You have in this problem two obliga- 
tions: first, you have got to help persuade 
the dominant groups in each community 
that they have to share during the war and 
from now on the running of society 
with those groups which hitherto they 
have regarded, at best, with a beneficent 
paternalism and, at worst, with vicious 
oppression! But these new groups, after 
having been denied their right for so long, 
are going to need education in terms of 


their responsibilities. That, too, is one 
of your obligations. 

The second thing that I want to men- 
tion has to do with the education of 
soldiers. Here, too, I think we are behind 
on the job. I wonder if we realize the 
importance of the American Army, | 
judge we may have eight, nine, ten, or 
eleven million soldiers; and abroad, the 
dominant attitude toward the American 
people for the coming generation—the atti- 
tude which other peoples in the world 
will have toward us—is going to be set by 
the impression which the American soldier 
gives abroad. More than our tourists, 
more than our writings, the fact that these 
people once knew American soldiers back 
in 1942, '43, °44, or ’45, will set their 
attitude toward America. And unless the 
attitude toward America is favorably based 
on these soldiers, then the world is not 
going to accept American leadership in any 
degree. 


SOLDIERS RETURNING HOME 


Another reason why these soldiers are 
going to be an important consideration is 
this: they will be coming home—-six, seven, 
eight, nine, or ten million of them—and 
they will be organized. They will havea 
common bond between them. They will 
have had their roots torn up. They will 
come back here either to make America 
or rip America wide open—yes, rip Amer- 
ica wide open. The whole history of 
Germany and Italy and Russia in the 
postwar world after the first World War 
was set by their gigantic armies. The 
same will be true in America. What is 
being done in the way of educating these 
men? 

You are doing some things for them. 
Books are being asked for and you are dis- 
tributing them. But have you gone out 
and visited any of the army camps? If 
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you do, you will find that the most obvious 
reading is pornographic magazines and the 
most obvious joke in this type of porno- 
graphic literature is about prostitution. 
We have for our citizen army no pro- 
gram of education at all. It ought to be 
nationally coordinated. This is one of 
the things that the government should take 
the lead in but the government won’t take 
the lead in it until the government is led. 
And it is one of the obligations of librari- 
ans to take the lead in constructing and 
setting up and operating an adequately 
coordinated program of education, to make 
the soldier a better soldier and to make 
him a better citizen—a citizen of the 
United States—a citizen of the world—a 
citizen inspired with the idea of democracy. 
Now, trying to put my principles to 
work, I turn to the second category: the 
discovery of the meaning of the war. This 
war is “the revolt of the masses.” For the 
first time in history the great masses of the 
human race are going to be the deciding 
factor in the determination of policy. 
Hitherto they have been pliant, they have 
been kept down, they have been told that 
the established order was ordained, and 
that you couldn’t change it. You had to 
accept it as you accepted the rain or the 
lightning. But people today know that 
They know that 


you can solve unemployment if you want 


that is no longer true. 


to. You can solve it by armaments or you 
can solve it by some other means. They 
will not endure unemployment. They will 
not long endure war. Look at what has 
happened in France. If the people don’t 
believe in certain things, they are not 
going to fight. 


SOMETHING TO FIGHT For 


It is an essential thing to note that in 
this war where people have had nothing 
to fight for, they have put up no effective 


defense, as in France, in Malaya, in Java, 
in Burma. The people in those countries 
didn’t make any attempt whatever to de- 
fend themselves. On the other hand, 
wherever people have defended well—as in 
China, in the New Britain, in Russia—it 
is because they have felt that they have had 
a stake in victory. “These people are the 
people who are going to determine the 
future of the world and these are the 
people whom you librarians have little 
directly to do with. That is the problem 
of the meaning of the war as I see it with 
regard not just to librarians but certainly 
with regard to newspapers and to every 
other agency of education in the world. 

We have the problem ahead of us of 
having multitudes of people getting along 
with multitudes of other people whom they 
have never gotten along with before—and 
on the most difficult basis of getting along: 
the basis of equality. The whole world is 
integrated, and yet we are entering a 
varied world, a world of greater variety 
than we have ever known before. 


WRITERS OF THE PAST 


I propose an exercise—read and com- 
pare Erasmus, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
Montaigne, and Castiglione. They are 
writers from different countries of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—and yet 
they are all alike. They are all children 
of Western civilization. Their ideas, their 
values, their outlooks are fundamentally 
the same. This was the old uniform world 
of the past. 

Now I ask you to read either the writ- 
ings or the autobiographies of Avila 
Camacho, of Jawaharlal Nehru, of 
Chiang Kai-shek, of Joseph Stalin, and of 
President Roosevelt. Compare them and 
you will see that we are going into a 
world in which people who have funda- 
mentally different outlooks, fundamentally 
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different conceptions, fundamentally dif- 
ferent cultures, are going to have to get 
along together—equally, as partners. 

We, the peoples of the world, must work 
together or we perish; but in working to- 
gether we must recognize our differences 
or we perish. And to do both of these 
things, we have to understand. A part of 
your job as librarians is to interpret these 
other peoples to the American people. I 
give you a specific illustration how you can 
try. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs is starting a project in 
ten Middle Western states—a project of 
leadership training in various information 
and educational centers, as a result of 
which they will attempt to explain to the 
peoples of the Midwest the Latin Ameri- 
cans and their problems and the problems 
of our relationships. If you are in one of 
these ten states learn about the program 
and participate in it. If you are not in 
one of these ten states, then take the lead 
and see to it that this kind of a program 
exists in your region. 


OTHER CooRDINATORS 


Now I have got my wings and I have a 
larger vision—a vision which I commend 
to the government. Why just an Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs? Why not an office of the coordina- 
tor of Russo-American affairs? Why not 
an office of Sino-American affairs? Why 
not a department under the President of 
American world relations? Our State De- 
partment is based on the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the seventeenth century the re- 
lationship between nations was between 
monarch and monarch and the marriage 
between a girl and a boy fused peoples 
and fused countries. Today it is a rela- 
tionship between peoples, yet we still have 


that same, outmoded relationship between 
governments. We have got to have it 
broadened and librarians have got to take 
the lead in it and you have got to use it 
after it is done. I dare say that librarians 
have some studying to do themselves. 


Not REACHING 90 PER CENT 


Now the second point in this problem 
of getting along with people whom we 
have never gotten along with before has 
to do with our own population. Somebody 
has said that there is about one third 
of the people whom we aren’t reaching, 
Well, you librarians aren’t reaching 90 
per cent of the people—and you've got to 
reach them, you’ve got to broaden your 
influence. I commend to you the text of 
Paul: “I will be all things to all men, if 
only I can convert them.” ‘That should 
be your task. 

In the Old Testament we have two very 
interesting parables. We have the parable 
of God wanting to save the city of Go- 
morrah. He said, “I will save the city if 
I find fifty good people in it.”” And then 
He said, “I will save it if I find twenty 
good people in it.” And then again He 
said, “I will save it if I find ten good people 
in it.” And finally He had to destroy them 
all. 

The first time He destroyed the world— 
I mean, the time before 1942—He de- 
stroyed the world because He found only 
one good man in it, Noah. That was the 
autocratic God of the Old Testament. 
The democratic God is much more de- 
manding. He is going to destroy the 
world if he doesn’t find at least over half 
of the people of our world in the future 
who not only have goodwill but who 
have the intelligence to implement good- 
will. 

I shall make use of another figure so 
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that I may make myself clear. It has to 
do with yeast. I use this expression be- 
cause many times librarians and news- 
paper folks console themselves by saying, 
“The people whom I deal with are the 
yeast of the community.” If you have ever 
baked bread, you know that bread is baked 
in tin pans, the loaves separated from each 
other. A little yeast in one compartment 
doesn’t do any good in these other com- 
partments, because it can’t get to them. 
Our society is stratified like a series of 
bread pans: we are separated into groups 
and into classes. We might as well recog- 
nize that and consider the fact that we 
have to get the yeast into all of these 
compartments. 

The kind of thing you must do is illus- 
trated on a small scale but illustrated 
nevertheless in what I understand they 
have done in York, Pa. They have prose- 
lytized, they have appealed to the labor 
groups, they have appealed to various other 
groups to let the librarians help them, and 
they have gradually won some confidence. 
That is only an illustration. You have 
got to appeal to Negroes, you have got to 
appeal to Mexicans, you have got to appeal 
to the lower income workers and farm 
groups—you have got to win their confi- 
dence and you have got to help them. In 
order to do this, you have to be attractive. 

An illustration of what I mean—also on 
asmall scale—is what I understand is done 
in Portland, Ore., in their Portland Street 
Fair, in which they take their books out 
into the streets. The voice of wisdom 
crying in the streets! In our day you have 
to “swing” the voice of wisdom crying in 
the streets if people are to listen to you! 
And you must not let any ideas of pro- 
fessional dignity—which is another word 
for stodginess and stuffiness—keep you 
from “swinging” the voice of wisdom. 
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Donald Duck helping to sell the Treas- 
ury Department’s program, that’s what 
I mean. One of the most serious things 
that can be said against the present Con- 
gress is that it quashed this program to 
make taxes understandable and interesting 
and palatable to the American people. 


New Type or WRITING 


After that, you’ve got to be simple. Of 
course, you have to use charts and films 
and pictures and other means to a degree 
that you have never before used. But that 
is not enough. You have to have a new 
type of writing. Toa large degree learned 
writing in America is a vestige like the 
vermiform appendix. It’s like the mys- 
teries of the priestly class of olden times, 
who had to make them obscure or else 
the uninitiated would understand them. 
We need a new type of writing. There is 
no reason why economics and politics and 
history cannot be simple and attractive. 
You have great influence with publishers, 
and publishers have an influence on the 
kind of writing that is done. You have to 
exert your influence there. 

I am going to make a generalization 
which probably can’t work out in every in- 
stance but which I think is important for 
us to consider just the same. Every im- 
portant book which has wide social mean- 
ing ought to be written in two forms: in 
the form of a book wherein the idea with 
which it deals is fully developed and in 
the form of a pamphlet wherein the idea 
is put in essence. 

Clarence Streit’s Union Now has a 
form which I commend to you. It is writ- 
ten the way a newspaper story is written. 
A newspaper story has the core of the idea 
in the first paragraph and then it is de- 
veloped. Clarence Streit has the core of 
his idea in the first chapter and that chap- 
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ter was later published in pamphlet form. 
That is how every book which has a broad, 
general appeal should be published, in both 
book and pamphlet form. 


SIMPLER AND BETTER WRITING 


In this writing, the writing has to be 
simple; it has to be more simple than any 
writing that I know of. It must not talk 
down to the people. It must not begin 
something like this: “John Q. Public has 
acar. John Q. Public likes to drive his 
car. The Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor. 
John Q. Public now has difficulty in get- 
ting rubber for his car.” That is an in- 
sult and people won’t read it. The writ- 
ing has to be better than it has ever been 
before. Perhaps you have to do some of 
it yourself and perhaps you have to get 
people in your community who can do 
something about it but it has to be done. 
I recommend that all of you pay careful 
and continuous attention to the findings of 
the Readability Laboratory of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 

Librarians are going to have to meet 
these tasks which I have set before you 
and many changes are going to come. For 
example, in the library and on the library 
boards you are going to get people who 
will have axes to grind. You will attract 
them just as the school boards do. If they 
are contractors, they will want to get some 
money when they build a new library; 
or, if they are really astute, they will want 
to determine the kind of things that are 
going to be taught in the public libraries. 
You probably face something like that now 
to a considerable degree but you will get 
it a great deal more as you become more 
important—by which I mean, as you be- 
come more nearly adequate to the job 


before you. And this, of course, is a 
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menace, because the whole function, the 
whole soul of the public library must be in 
its integrity and in its objectivity, and | 
refer now to the earlier definition which | 
made of objectivity. 


ALLIES 


You have to be on guard about all these 
things but as they happen, you will get 
allies too. You will get a higher type of 
person, both as a librarian and as a member 
of the library board. Every institution in 
American democracy needs a higher type of 
person, so I am not throwing out anything 
personal at you when I say that. And | 
wonder (I don’t attempt to answer the 
question; I just raise it) if in the Ameri- 
can library profession we don’t have lots 
of people who are there for reasons other 
than the fact that they consider that that 
is the field wherein they can be of the 
greatest service—for personal reasons, such 
as the love of the smell of dust on library 
books or the lack of necessity of having 
rough, hurly-burly relationships in social 
contacts. 

As I look over this group, I speculate 
upon two things about your profession. 
I look over you and I see only one or two 
persons who are not members of the Cauca- 
sian race—who do not have white or, as 
George Bernard Shaw says, pink skins. 
We have thirteen million American Ne- 
groes in this country—thirteen million— 
one tenth of our population! Do we have 
one tenth of our librarians who are Ne- 
groes? How many Mexicans do we have? 
And this is something that you can’t tell 
by looking at a group—how many of you 
are identified emotionally and intellectu- 
ally with the upper bourgeoisie? How 
many of you are afraid of what is hap- 


pening? How many of you are afraid 
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of the fact that in the coming era the 
common man of the great masses is going 
to be the person who calls the tune? 


PREDOMINANCE OF WOMEN 


There is another thing I think of as I 
look over you and this is going to be a 
little harder to make myself clear on. I 
notice that perhaps 75 per cent of you are 
women. Why is that so? That is so toa 
large degree because this is still a world 
run by men. One of the issues in this 
war is the place of women in the modern 
world. Men have allowed women to go 
into libraries because they haven’t re- 
spected it as an effective or profitable field. 
That has to be changed. We have to have 
more women in other professions and we 
have to have more men in the library pro- 
fession. If we really make the library 
effective and really have librarians devoted 
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to public service rather than to other 
things, I assume that we will get probably 
an equal number of men and women in this 
as in all other professions. We have got 
to get that. 

It seems to me that all of the organs 
and media and institutions of adult edu- 
cation have to realize that we are going 
through a tunnel—the kind of a tunnel 
into which went the Roman Empire and 
out of which came the Catholic Church. 
The age behind us was very dark and either 
we are going to be destroyed or we are go- 
ing to emerge into a new grand world in 
which there will be greater opportunities 
than we have ever had before. And in this 
new grand world, newspaper people and 
librarians and government agents will look 
back on the way they ran their institutions 
in 1938 and 1942 and they will say, ““How 
quaint!” 














American Traditions and the 
Present Crisis 


AVERY CRAVEN 


Dr. Craven, professor of American history at the University of Chicago, 
presented this pater at the luncheon of the Friends of Libraries at the 
Milwaukee Conference on June 23. 


OR YEARS I have imposed on librarians. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, I have presented 
myself at their desks with demands, reason- 
able and unreasonable. I have wanted to 
see everything in my field which a particu- 
lar library possessed and, what was most 
important, I wanted to see it immediately. 
Always they have rendered that courteous 
and efficient service for which the profes- 
sion is noted. ‘They have shamed my 
impatience and my hurry by the rapidity 
with which my wishes have been satisfied 
and placed upon me the uncomfortable 
obligation of being equally efficient. 

So when the invitation came to speak 
at this session I had to accept even though 
I knew full well that I was in no sense a 
specialist in any phase of library matters. 
I am not even an expert user of libraries. 
I am still mystified a bit by cataloging 
methods and never quite sure of getting 
just what I want unless I am turned loose 
to roam the stacks. Even then I always 
find things where I don’t expect them. 

I have, therefore, shunned all profes- 
sional subjects and taken refuge in my own 
field of American history. I will not even 
attempt to tell you, what every layman 
seems to know, what is wrong with librar- 


ies and librarians. Instead, I am going 
to talk about the past and its relation to 
the present because I have a deep convic- 
tion that there rests upon you as librarians 
and friends of libraries one of the most 
serious responsibilities ever thrust upon any 
part of the American people. 

As I see it, America faces an intellectual 
situation far more serious than is her 
physical plight, serious as that is. Events 
have gotten the best of us. For months 
we have been bewildered by what has hap- 
pened to us and incapable of little but 
indignation and fury. We face the neces- 
sity of doing almost everything that we as 
a people hate to do. We have to fight a 
war and we have to send our sons to for- 
eign soil and we have to give up comforts 
and luxuries. We are acting magnif- 
cently, I think, but as yet, without intel- 
lectual sanction and unity. The job of 
helping men to see what we are doing and 
why we are doing it, where we are going 
and why we are going there, the task 
of putting a sound reason under our feet 
so that we move intelligently and with 
conviction—these things have not been 
well done. We are not exactly sure of 
ourselves and our reading and our listen- 
ing have not helped us much. We do 
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know that we are rushing forward, that 
we are taking steps into a future that has 
suddenly become vastly more important in 
what it holds than our past or our present. 


Yet the course is uncharted. It rests 
largely on hopes and dreams. 
I cannot chart that course. But, as an 


historian, I think I can add something of 
perspective to the vision that we painfully 
seek to guide us on our way. 

Perhaps I can suggest to those of you 
who influence a public’s reading the gen- 
eral direction in which the American mind 
must go in the days ahead. Let me try 
to link the past to the present, if for no 
other purpose than to give us firmer 
ground from which to step into the future. 


A GLoBAL CONFLICT 


Let me begin by stating what I believe 
to be the basic facts in our wartime situ- 
ation. First, and most important, our 
horizons have suddenly been lifted and we 
find ourselves in a conflict that is global 
in its sweep. It has no national boundaries. 
It takes our sons from the fields of Mis- 
souri and Iowa and Illinois and hurries 
them to Australia, to India, to China, and 
to Iceland to give their lives for the de- 
fense of things not only American but 
British and Russian and Chinese as well. 

The Atlantic and Pacific oceans that 
only a few short months ago seemed to be 
insurmountable barriers against all outside 
interests and aggressions, certain protection 
for a smug security, have suddenly become 
dual avenues of hostile approach. The 
unwanted problem of a two-ocean navy 
isin our laps. Not long ago we sat com- 
placently back and assured ourselves that 
what was happening in Spain was none 
of our business. Blithely we sold our 
scrap iron to Japan as a neutral’s right, 
knowing full well that it would rain death 
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and destruction on the hapless Chinese 
It was too bad, but after all, it 
was not our affair if the Japanese made 
war in China. The crushing in Poland 
was none of our business. The Dutch and 
Norwegians were people to be sympathized 
with but quite outside our immediate 
world. The English and Russians were 
closer but still a long way off. The At- 
lantic and Pacific bounded our problems 
as well as our lands. 

In this frame of mind, Latin America 
was interesting and valuable but not vital 
to our interests. Her ways were quaint 
but backward. Her peoples made interest- 
ing subjects for our miniature cameras and 
her ancient churches were picturesque 
against the southern sky. But her civili- 
zations were out of date, her peoples were 
not progressive—the scarcity of automo- 
biles and bathtubs proved that. The 
United States was all that counted in the 
Western Hemisphere. We were, at best, 
the big brother, who might some day be 
forced to step in and take charge of af- 
fairs. 


cities. 


DEPENDENT ON OTHER PEOPLES 
Then suddenly all this changed. We 


found ourselves mistaken. We were not 
secure, we were not outside, we were 
dependent ourselves on the very peoples 
we scorned. Latin America was vital to 
us both for raw materials and for physical 
defense. Europe and China were our own 
outposts. It was now perfectly clear that 
every step in the long line of Axis ag- 
gressions was an invasion of things we held 
dear. The wars in China and in Europe 
were as much our own as though they were 
taking place on our own soil. All men 
who believed in freedom and security for 
the weak as well as the strong were on the 
defensive and should have been fighting 
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back. The whole world had become so 
closely knit together that none could es- 
cape. All those who had been fighting 
aggression in any corner of the globe had 
been fighting our battles. Had we only 
the eyes to see, the bombs that ripped the 
women and children of China to bits mat- 
tered for us as much as though they had 
fallen on Americans. To have understood 
that fact would have made defense today 
unnecessary. What we must seemingly 
learn is that the world has become so small, 
so interdependent, that no peoples can live 
to themselves; no event that hurts the 
least of mankind, however far removed, 
can leave us untouched. As Norman 
Angell told the British people a few weeks 
ago: If England had brought her power 
to bear upon the Japs when they first at- 
tacked China, had she said “no!” to Hit- 
ler’s first aggressions, Englishmen today 
would not be digging the mangled bodies 
of their own children from the ruins of 
bomb-wrecked homes! 


CoNFLICT OF VALUES 
The second thing which I think is 


perfectly clear in our present situation is 
that this is a conflict of values. We did 
not make it that and the sfatements of war 
aims so far emanating from our govern- 
ment fall lamentably short of meeting the 
necessities of the situation. The average 
American, in spite of the Atlantic Charter, 
is yet painfully vague and uncertain about 
what we are fighting for. Our enemies, 
not ourselves, made this a conflict of 
values. Hitler early let it be known that, 
in his opinion, the old order in the Western 
World had failed; that democratic values 
had not met the test or given the force 
necessary to construct a new and better 
order for mankind. He rose to power on 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of the 
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systems which bungled into existence after 
the first World War. His promises, if 
you remember, were to give both the 
justice and the efficiency which had been 
lacking and his early boast was that he was 
doing more for his people and for the 
world in general than the democratic coun- 
tries were doing for their people and for a 
more equitable Western civilization. He 
still talks about the blessing of the New 
Order. 


JApPAn’s SET OF VALUES 


The Japs, in turn, made it perfectly 
clear in their answer to the State Depart- 
ment’s note of November 26, 1941, that 
they were acting in accord with a very 
definite set of values. We demanded that 
they “withdraw all military, naval, air, 
and police forces from China and from 
Indo-China.” They came back with the 
reply that “it (was) impossible not to reach 
the conclusion that (we desired) to main- 
tain and strengthen in coalition with Great 
Britain and other powers, the dominant 
position we had hitherto occupied not only 
in China but in other areas of East Asia.” 
This the Japanese could not tolerate be- 
cause it “directly”? ran counter to their 
fundamental policy “to enable all nations 
to enjoy each its proper place in the 
world,”—which was only saying that Ja- 
pan had the same paramount interest in 
the East that the United States had in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

That statement, with all its implica- 
tions, sharply challenged the whole doc- 
trine of the white man’s burden on which 
the British Empire rests; it just as sharply 
challenged the tariff barriers and the ex- 
clusive right of the United States to a 
Monroe Doctrine in as far as it argues 
the paramount interest of a great power in 
contiguous territory. And what was most 
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startling, it thrust forward, in the Jap- 
anese belief in divine origins, the problem 
of the value of nationalism in a world as 
interdependent as ours. It bluntly asked 
in the light of our hemisphere attitudes 
what business we had in the Philippines 
or to special rights in China. Before we 
could even recover from the shock of 
Pearl Harbor we thus had become pain- 
fully conscious of the fact that nearly 
every value we had once held was under 
fire or had turned into a boomerang. 
Confused and reluctant we have been 
attempting ever since to restate and re- 
order our national values to fit a situation 
as dificult as it is bewildering. 


RUSSIANS, CHINESE, AND INDIANS 


And then to make matters worse, our 
Russian, Chinese, and Indian allies have 
taken positive ground and announced with- 
out hesitation the things for which they 
are fighting and the things for which they 
are alone willing to fight, 

Stalin, in his Red Army Day speech last 
February, was very emphatic about the 
fact that Russia is not intent on crushing 
the German state or in demonstrating the 
superiority of any race of people. His was 
a social and not a political purpose. The 
Chinese and the Indians have spoken with 
equal emphasis. They are not fighting 
just to whip the Japs; they are in this war 
to benefit common men. If real democracy 
is not to come with allied victory then 
they would as soon submit to one ruler 
as to another. ‘They are insistent that 
this is a struggle of values. 

These two situations, the fact of a global 
stage and the precipitation of a value 
struggle have forced upon the American 
people more of confusion and more of un- 
certainty than we have ever known in all 


our lives. They have found us less pre- 
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pared to meet our crisis than any other 
peoples on the face of the earth. They 
are forcing upon us a veritable intellectual 
revolution. Witness the widespread at- 
tempts to interpret and understand democ- 
racy. You would think it an almost new 
idea with us. Witness the almost laugh- 
able efforts we have made to prove that 
we are and always have been the good 
neighbor of Latin America. Witness the 
confused and contradictory attitudes held 
toward Britain and Russia and the final 
exhausted resolve to quit thinking about 
values in those connections and to accept 
the fact of physical alliance in an unwanted 
war. And most of all, witness the almost 
universal tendency to jump over the whole 
problem of war and war aims and to 
indulge in talk of a future peace as though 
it had nothing to do with the war itself. 


TRADITIONS OuT oF LINE 


The reason for all this confusion and 
uncertainty is the simple fact that Ameri- 
can traditions are entirely out of line with 
the two vital situations which we face. 
Our minds belong to one age, our bodies 
are uncomfortably in another. The whole 
course of American history is against a 
global conception of problems and an inter- 
national mindedness. It is as much out 
of line with the values which the world 
situation demands. 

By our isolation attitudes we come hon- 
estly. Up until about 1815 the United 
States was, in fact, a part of Europe. 
True, we had secured our political inde- 
pendence at an earlier time but economic 
and social ties held us fast and even our 
political problems were those arising out 
of our relations with the Old World, 
largely the problems of a neutral in Euro- 
pean wars. American politicians made 
their reputations first as diplomats and the 
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office of Secretary of State was almost a 
stepping stone to the Presidency. Our 
markets were abroad, credit and capital 
had to be secured there, we clothed our 
bodies in European finery, and took our 
intellectual stimulation from her writers. 
We were at times divided into French and 
English parties. 


We Asout-Facep 
With the War of 1812 and its ending 


we about-faced. For the first time as a 
nation we caught the vision of the great 
continent on which we lived and began 
to take our problems and our leaders out 
of the land and the forest. As John Ran- 
dolph put it, we became a great land ani- 
mal crawling on our bellies toward the 
setting sun. From Andrew Jackson to 
William McKinley our backs were to 
Europe, our faces to the continent. “The 
problems of land, banks, internal improve- 
ments, home markets, and westward ex- 
pansion occupied our attention. Western 
men filled the Presidency and dominated 
the Congress. Europe was a place from 
which men escaped, its systems were of the 
past, the future was with America. In the 
Monroe Doctrine we served notice on the 
world that we had reached national ma- 
turity, could look after the things of this 
hemisphere, and would view any attempt 
to extend their systems here as an un- 
friendly act. By implication we also left 
Europe to the Europeans. This attitude 
reached its climax after the first World 
War, when after a typically American 
show of idealism in making the world safe 
for democracy, we suddenly realized how 
out of part we were and drew back from 
the League of Nations, repudiated the 
President who had led us into entangle- 
ments, and resumed our old position of 
isolation. 


LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


In the same period of our history we 
showed little regard for our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. At the expense of Mexico 
and in a war which great numbers openly 
denounced as one of pure aggression, we 
added a whole southwestern empire to our 
Under the elastic phrases of 
the Monroe Doctrine we extended a rather 
effective control over the Caribbean, and in 
the Canal Zone Theodore Roosevelt made 
a perfect farce out of native rights. The 
invasion of American capital into Latin 
America has meant exploitation as much as 
development. The American traveler in 
Latin America has all too often shown his 
contempt for the natives and his pores, as 
Hubert Herring has said, have simply 
“oozed condescension.” 


territory. 


At a recent American university com- 
mencement, where degrees were to be 
conferred on a group of South American 
celebrities, the clergyman who pronounced 
the invocation prayed for the peoples of 
these benighted lands. When degree-con- 
ferring time arrived there was no one to 
receive them. There is certainly little in 
our past conduct to suggest the “Equal 
Neighbor” which is the essential require- 
ment for the Good Neighbor! Tradition 
is all on the other side. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


Nor is there much in our traditions to 
support a close and sustained cooperation 
with England and Russia. ‘Twisting the 
British lion’s tail has long been a major 
American sport. Twice we have gone to 
war against England and about those two 
struggles a surprising amount of our na- 
tional patriotic symbolism clusters. The 
Declaration of Independence and the na- 
tional anthem both point to British foes. 
Englishmen were our severest critics in 
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the roaring forties when we first reached 
the high-water mark of national conscious- 
ness. The cry “Fifty-four forty or fight” 
represented our attitude toward English 
claims to territory in Oregon. Even in 
the twentieth century a Chicago mayor 
waged his political campaigns on the basis 
of our traditional distrust and dislike of 
England. 

Russia, too, as a Communist nation, has 
been the subject of active and aggressive 
hostility. Certain groups in the United 
States openly preferred German aggression 
to Russian cooperation until the allied 
cause hung on the magnificent stand of 
Russian arms against the onrushes of Hit- 
ler. Distrust of Stalin and fear of Com- 
munist propaganda still lie very close to 
the surface and a permanent frank toler- 
ance and a genuine cooperative spirit 
toward the Russian nation are things yet 
to be achieved by a goodly group of 
American citizens. Our traditions in re- 
gard to communism stand sharply in the 
way. 


TRADITIONAL AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


But far more important than any of 
these things is the fact that traditional 
American democracy is completely out of 
line with the present demands of the world 
situation for a genuine democratic purpose 
by which the war can be won and a per- 
manent and just peace established. That 
may surprise you! Yet you must realize 
that the emphasis in American democracy 
has been primarily on freedom for the indi- 
vidual and not on social-economic equality 
such as the other peoples of the world are 
now demanding. We have found room 
under our traditional democracy for racial 
discrimination and the doctrine of superior 
traces. We have permitted the growth of 
great private fortunes and the development 





of an aristocracy of wealth and we have 
justified both in the name of free enter- 
prise and progress. We have permitted 
the growth of corrupt political rings in 
our cities and states which deny the ca- 
pacity of the best educated and most 
prosperous people on the face of the earth 
for self-government. We have proven 
over and over again that we consider that 
government best which enables us to get 
the most and we have lifted the game of 
“grab” into a fine art. Any alderman in 
any American city of over fifty thousand 
population can give you a fairly accurate 
statement of the annual “take,” as it is 
called, in that city. From crime to edu- 
cation the toll is taken and even the “good 
citizen” often prefers an alderman from 
whom he can get things to the one who is 
scrupulously impartial and honest. We 
do not begin to demand perfection in per- 
sonal character from our officials until we 
have reached the office of governor and the 
Presidency itself. 


Not A DEGENERATE PEOPLE 


This does not mean that we are a de- 
generate people. Far from it! It simply 
means that in the rapid growth of our 
nation the emphasis in our democracy has 
been on freedom and on political, not 
social equality. It could hardly have been 
otherwise with a people who faced a great 
rich continent and who turned it from a 
wilderness into a social-economic complex- 
ity in less than a hundred years. Our 
tasks have been those of conquest. The 
call has been for the rugged individualist 
who could trample down opposition in his 
drive to success and progress whether that 
opposition be material difficulties, hostile 
competitors, or the law itself. In the face 
of American opportunities men would 
achieve all the equality necessary if they 
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were left free. Government could keep 
its hands off; any man worth his salt 
would rise to the extent of his ability. 
Philanthropy and public charities would 
take care of the inherently weak. 


LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 


Not until very recently have we begun 
to see that liberty and equality—the two 
ingredients in our democratic doctrine— 
are bitter enemies: that, once away from 
frontier conditions, they tend to destroy 
each other. If men are free they will not 
long remain equal; if they are kept equal 
to any degree it will be at the expense of 
their freedom. Now for the first time 
we have begun to face the delicate problem 
of keeping some kind of a balance between 
the two. When the opportunity of the 
great free open West is gone, when the 
first buoyant days of industrial and finance 
capitalism have ended, we have, almost 
reluctantly, permitted the hand of govern- 
ment to reach in to check and restore. 
Even now many of you are not certain that 
“a new deal’ for the benefit of the for- 
gotten man is in order. You are not all 
convinced that it is thoroughly American 
for government to check individual free- 
dom in the name of greater equality. 

It is not my purpose to argue the ques- 
tion now. But I must point out that the 
thing the Russians are talking about, the 
thing which interests the Chinese and the 
people of India is not the old traditional 
American type of democracy. It is a 
social thing which has to do with self- 
determination and economic abundance for 
all peoples, all races, all classes. It is so 
thoroughly social that it questions the 
validity of the acquisitive drive, of selfish 
economic interests, and even, sometimes, 
of the capitalistic system itself. It de- 


mands to know whether democracy has 


and will give greater social justice to all 
men, the weak as well as the strong. It 
insists that the social order exists for some- 
thing besides individual gain, that it prove 
it can overcome greed in human society, 
that it can put integrity back into civi- 
lization. 


MEANING FoR Us 


What is the meaning of all of this for 
us now and in the days to come? As I 
have suggested, it forces upon us a tre- 
mendous intellectual readjustment which 
will wrench us sharply from much of our 
past thinking, our past attitudes, and drive 
us to new outlooks on society both at home 
and in the wider world. It must begin 
with an honest, clean-cut realization of 
why we are at war, what our group of 
nations is actually fighting for, and what 
price we must pay for a permanent peace. 
This cannot be done by a glib recital of 
platitudes, as so many are trying to do. 
It is a harsh and nasty business from which 
even the bravest might shrink. But it has 
to be attempted. We are not at war just 
because Japan attacked us at Pearl Harbor, 
just because Hitler invaded Poland! We 
are at war because our civilization as a 
whole has. broken down for lack of sound 
and virile quality. There is a reason for 
Hitler and for the Japanese as well, and 
it lies in the failure of our systems and 
our purposes to do justice and live with 
sincerity among men. ‘The German peo- 
ple and the Japanese people may be some- 
what more warlike in their tempers than 
the rest of us but back of their mad drives 
lie the deep longings of human beings for 
better conditions. They may be mistaken 
in how to get these things but the urge to 
secure satisfactory national development 
was most certainly the starting point in 
their courses. Our civilization has become 
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a mad struggle for things. The basic use 
of nationalism has been to monopolize 
earth’s riches for favored groups. Great 
areas for economic exploitation have been 
carved out and monopolized, tariff bar- 
riers have been set up, native peoples have 
been plundered to enrich the few at home. 
Nations that should have united for mutual 
advantages have been played off against 
each other by their more powerful neigh- 
bors and rendered helpless. England has 
done that continually on the continent of 
Europe. China has been a happy hunting 
ground for other powers and the conduct 
of no nation there could possibly inspire 
the confidence of other nations. The 
dominant characteristic of classes within 
the nations has generally been one of selfish 
disregard of larger social interests. Ad- 
vantage by any method has become the 
accepted rule. Few nations have been 
willing to observe the rules and agreements 
set up by international effort when their 
own ends could be better served by dis- 
regarding them. As few citizens have 
held the laws of their countries sacred 
above self-interest. Man has thereby lost 
his faith in the integrity of his fellowman. 
Greed has become more powerful than 
ideals. The value of a good society based 
on human justice and well-being does not 
appeal with equal force to the chance for 
personal gain. We have forgotten that 
men must live nobly if they are to survive 
in this modern world. 


Our First Jos 


Our first job is to fight this war with 
purpose, to make certain that the things 
we are after are the enduring things. 
Then the peace will take care of itself. 
We can, perhaps, win a war waged just 
to protect ourselves and to defeat Hitler. 
But if we do and leave the causes which 


produced this war untouched, we will live 
only to fight again in another generation. 
We have tried it once! Whether we like 
it or not, we as a nation must face and 
face honestly the fact that our traditional 
values have been invalidated. An inter- 
national mindedness must gradually take 
the place of our old smug national iso- 
lationism. We must begin to accept the 
responsibility for the weak everywhere. 
We must accept the responsibility for law 
and order and justice throughout the earth, 
accept it not as a dictator, not even as one 
of a special group who must set the world 
in order according to our own plans, but 
accept it as a human obligation where men 
of all classes and all races work together 
as we have learned to work together here 
in America—Southerners, New Eng- 
landers, Westerners, and Midwesterners. 
Nationalism and_ internationalism, like 
sectionalism and nationalism, must be made 
to work together. Even with complete 
victory the right of self-determination 
must not be taken away from any peoples 
we have conquered. The restoration of 
the British Empire or of the special privi- 
leges of any race or nation, including our- 
selves, is not our aim. We want a world 
in which both peace and progress can 
endure. If we are to have both our peace 
and our modern technology, the day of 
empires and favored nations must end. 

Regional cultures must survive above all 
else and they must be tolerated even where 
they embrace creeds and political philoso- 
phies as foreign to our own as possible; 
majorities must be made to respect the 
rights of minorities as a part of democratic 
government; free enterprise must accept 
socialism for those who wish it; republican 
systems must live peacefully alongside of 
monarchies. The days of propagation, 
whether of religion or politics, must end. 
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We have had too much of the silly notion 
that all of right and all of justice can be 
found on one side, whether it be in politi- 
cal issues or regional cultures. The day 
of responsible international living is at 
hand. An international civilization is not 
just a matter of economics and political 
balances. It has developed into a desperate 
struggle just to live and let live. It can 
only be supported by complete integrity, 
a generous toleration, a rebirth of a whole- 
some respect for agreements and laws. 
There is no substitute for goodwill. Even 
the most complicated machinery for an 
international political system will be value- 
less without these more fundamental 
things. 


GENUINE SociAL Force 


Equally important, if not more so, is 
the necessity for making American democ- 
racy into a genuine social force. If we 
have reached a point where aggressions on 
the weak in any part of the world is our 
business, we have also reached the point 
where the failure of democracy to function 
in our own states and cities is a thing 
which matters desperately to the least of 
mankind in the farthest corners of the 
world. If we cannot make democracy 
work here so as to give justice to all our 
own people; if our democracy is just a 
system by which corrupt political rings 
may rule our cities and states; if democ- 
racy is only the opportunity for men to 
become rich and for social and intellectual 
things to be overshadowed by material 
gains, then it offers little hope to an ex- 
pectant world that is shedding its blood 
to advance the interests of humanity as 
such. Freedom must carry with it an 
equal amount of responsibility. Men must 
curb themselves and their own selfish im- 
pulses in the interests of social good or 


some outside force must be imposed. That 
is not only a war necessity, it is a modern 
It is the test of the right to 
If with an extravagant public 
educational system, if with complete re- 
ligious freedom, if with abundant eco- 
nomic opportunity, the American citizen 


necessity. 
be free! 


can become only a soft, well-fed egoist, 
distrustful of his fellows and seeking only 
his own personal gain, then there is little 
use in fighting to defeat Hitler or the Japs. 
We have already lost the war to ourselves, 
If our patriotism can only be stirred by 
a group of half-naked Hollywood stars 
trading kisses for bonds, it isn’t worth 
stirring. 

Victory, to mean anything, must begin 
close at home. The modern world with 
all its technical skills has failed to produce 
the good society largely because it has 
failed to produce men who are interested 
in living in a good society. We are short 
on gentlemen. The most basic demand in 
America today is for that type of man, 
who, as William Alexander Percy says, is 
“remembered for his gentleness, his direct- 
ness without bluntness, his courtesy, which 
robs obedience of all humiliation.” If we 
are to have a decent world we have to lay 
some emphasis on decency in individuals 
and any good society must start with some- 
thing quite foreign to most Americans of 
the past, with the cultivation of simple 
good manners, which after all are only 
the manifestation of a proper regard for 
the rights of others. The good old James 
Louis Pettigru once defined politeness as 
“the habitual consideration of those with 
whom we converse, making it a rule never 
to give ourselves the preference.” To my 
way of thinking that is the richest heritage 
a great man has ever left our country. It 
is the very essence of democracy. It is the 
beginning of a new American culture. It 
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is the first and most vital step toward a 
new internationalism and permanent peace 
for all mankind. And manners are not the 
product of religion or philosophy. Neither 
Aristotle nor St. Thomas can supply them. 
They are, and they always have been, the 
product of native and immediate cultures. 
They are ever the reflection of that poise 
and self-contained serenity given to those 
who have come to terms with both the 
human and the physical world. 

And since this is the case it is as well 
to remember that while some of our tradi- 
tions have unfitted us to face the present 
and the future, others provide the founda- 
tions for a rich and native culture which 
will prove our salvation in the days ahead. 
In those years when America’s back was to 
Europe and her face to our own West, we 
bred a race of restless, individualistic, 
neighborly, cooperative pioneers. They 
were resourceful and self-reliant and they 
demonstrated over and over again, as one 
of their number said, that a fool can put 
on his own coat better than a wise man can 
do it for him. They became provincials 
but provincials who believed with all their 
hearts that what they were building in 
America was superior to anything the earth 
had ever known before. They believed in, 
and practiced, fair play and sportsmanship. 
They were neighborly and considerate of 
the rights of others. They were honest 
and willing to earn the bread which they 
ate. They laid the foundations for a cul- 
ture strong and virile, genuine and sincere 
because it was native to the American 
earth and to the experiences of a people 
conquering a continent. 

Out of such a cultural heritage America 
can know the richness of a good society. 
She can retain in the new era of interna- 
tionalism most that is her own, for any 
good society is a provincial society, and 
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that fact will remain the hope of civiliza- 
tion amid the complexities of the new inter- 
dependence. 


Hore oF MANKIND 


In 1917, when the United States en- 
tered the first World War, the down- 
trodden and war-weary peoples of Europe 
hailed us as veritable liberators and our 
democracy as the hope of mankind. More 
important than our arms in bringing vic- 
tory was that idea. At its coming, revo- 
lution broke out in Germany and gained 
new strength in Russia. Woodrow Wilson 
became the symbol of a new and just 
world ; men touched his garments almost as 
those of a savior. 

We failed the common man in the days 
which followed and in so doing caused de- 
mocracy to fail. Cynicism took the place 
of hope. Self-government lost ground on 
every hand and _ disillusioned peoples 
yielded to dictators and accepted other 
systems. We cannot escape our share of 
the blame for the reactions in a Europe 
that had felt new hope with our coming. 
We are now paying the price for our own 
betrayal of our own values! 

Today the peoples of China and India 
and Australia view us much as did the 
peoples of Europe in 1917. Travelers 
tell of their faith in and love for America. 
They believe we are the agents of the 
common man. If we fail them now, if 
democracy does not base its fight on uni- 
versal values, if our purposes in fighting 
do not automatically insure a better order 
and a lasting peace based on justice for 
all men, then we have had our last chance. 
The East will curse us as did the West 
and democracy will perish at our own 
hands. We cannot fail them, we must 
not fail them, for we have bitterly learned 
that to fail others is to fail ourselves. 
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paar HERE TODAY is a pleasure | 
would not have missed. For there 
was a time—long, long ago—when I too 
aspired to the steep rocky path that leads 
to scholarship and an academic career. 
Most of the little education I ever got 
was absorbed during years at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan when, as the recipient of 
“stack privileges,” I had free run of an 
excellent library. Though at the last 
moment my courage failed me and I turned 
aside into the broad and easy road 
leading—and many would say, leading 
down—to journalism, I have always been 
secretly homesick for that peace of books 
that is the Occidental’s substitute for 
Oriental contemplation. But of course, 
had I become a scholar, I should not have 
been here tonight, discussing the informa- 
tion problems of the United States of 
America in World War II. 

In every country at war, at least in 
modern times, there is, I suppose, an in- 
formation problem: what to tell one’s own 
people; what not to tell the enemy. 

Under one-party despotisms, this can be 
solved as follows: tell one’s own people 
whatever, true or false, will keep up their 
confidence in themselves and in their mas- 
ters. Try to keep them from understand- 
ing. If they do understand and complain 


too loudly, have them murdered by “acci- 
dent” or pop them into a concentration 
camp and have them beaten to death. Tell 
the enemy anything calculated to disrupt 
their morale, confuse their strategists, set 
them against each other. It is childishly 
simple. 

In a democracy it is not so easy. In 
fact it is anything but easy. 
democracy the people are sovereign—not 
the government. The people have a right 
to know everything. Even in time of war 
nothing must be withheld but what is 
susceptible of giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 


For in a 


What is equally important, 
in doubtful cases the onus of proof rests 
not upon the people but upon the govern- 
ment. 

In other words, the strategy of truth 
rules out not only untruth but any un- 
necessary concealment. 

A second problem presents equal diff- 
culties. If the truth must for any reason 
be withheld, how prevent one’s people 
from being hurt by a lie launched by the 
enemy? 

Which brings us to a third problem: 
how and how much should the right of 
free speech be temporarily limited within 
the country? Obviously the preaching to 
the armed forces of sedition, throwing 
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doubt upon the integrity of the leaders or 
the righteousness of the national cause, 
simply has to be prevented. But once the 
Germans, following Erich Ludendorff, 
made World War II “total” —involving, 
that is, the cooperation of the entire popu- 
lation—the difficulty expanded terrifically. 
Workmen in factories producing indis- 
pensable military supplies, 
freighters carrying raw materials—must 


sailors on 


not their morale be preserved from enemy 
agents, conscious or unconscious? Ought 
certain newspaper editors, careless or se- 
cretly seditious, be allowed to promote 
enemy propaganda as their own opinion? 

Now in a regime that is free and intends 
to remain free, all these are headaches. 


Worcp War I 
In World War I, Woodrow Wilson 


solved most of them in a Draconian man- 
ner. He set up a Committee on Public 
Information under one man, George Creel, 
and gave him terrific powers. Formally 
‘the censorship remained light. But Creel’s 
slogans and posters, his publications and 
campaigns so inflamed public opinion that 
it dealt roughly with dissenters. Creel 
decided what government agencies could 
say what and silenced the others. He or- 
ganized minutemen for street corner 
speeches, made moving pictures, sent 
abroad a whole corps of high-powered 
experts with the task of fortifying the 
morale of our friends and shattering that 
of our enemies. 

Looked at in retrospect, we who have 
tried our hand at the same job in this war 
are virtually unanimous that Creel and 
his people did a fine job. We won the 
war—ideologically as well as on the field 
of battle. 

Perhaps we won it too well. Pacifists 
and harmless Germans deeply resented the 
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effects of an intolerance Creel had con- 
sciously promoted. Slogans like “making 
the world safe for democracy” tasted very 
sour once the peace conference finished its 
work. After the war millions of Ameri- 
cans turned savagely on the very ideas for 
which they had been eager to die just a 
few months before—and maybe Creel was 
partly responsible. 


Worip War II 


In any case, when World War II be- 
came so menacing that none but the de- 
liberately blind could doubt but that it 
would involve us, President Roosevelt de- 
cided that this time there would be no 
information czar. The people would con- 
tinue to get their information from the 
normal channels—the radio, the news- 
papers, the pulpits, the movies, the regular 
government departments, the new war 
agencies, reinforced but certainly not disci- 
plined or bossed by new information agen- 
There had to be some coordination ; 
there had to be some propaganda and coun- 
terpropaganda. But so far as possible it 
was to remain painless and imperceptible— 
and homeopathic. 

The Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Nelson Rockefeller, was, with State 
Department guidance, already engaged in 
implementing the Good Neighbor Policy 
toward Latin America and active in the 
information as well as in several other 
useful fields. He needed only to con- 
tinue. 

The Office of Government Reports, 
headed by a presidential assistant, Lowell 
Mellett, was ready to extend its activities 
from the preparation of reports to opening 
a useful United States Information Center 
in Washington where traveling firemen 
with official business to transact in the 
capital could obtain guidance through the 


cies. 
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governmental labyrinth. It published a 
daily Information Digest for officials and 
later 4 Week of the War news sheet 
which could be obtained by newspapers. 

Mr. Mellett was also Coordinator of 
Motion Pictures—a most interesting job 
whose impact could be forceful or insig- 
nificant, according to the will of the co- 
ordinator. 

When Colonel William J. Donovan 
persuaded the President to let him set up 
a superintelligence service vaguely reminis- 
cent of the German geo-politikers, with 
himself as Coordinator of Information, he 
embodied within this—his brainchild—the 
Foreign Information Service that became 
the fighting arm of American psychological 
warfare abroad. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CoMMISSION 


Another newcomer—and a most useful 
one—into the field of potential publicity 
was the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Under it was erected the 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service. 
Each day trained listeners took down 
everything audible on radio in the United 
States from the entire planet—eight hun- 
dred thousand words daily was the orig- 





inal estimate—translated it and within a 
few hours reduced it to about forty-eight 
mimeographed pages with a clear sum- 
mary—a colossal task, thanks to which all 
branches of the American government had 
access to what friendly, enemy, and neutral 
countries were broadcasting. 

War censorship was left extremely light 
and given into the competent hands of a 


newspaperman, Byron Price, who cer- 
tainly had no intention of restricting the 
flow of news through the usual channels. 

A little before this—last summer, to be 
exact—a thing came into being strangely 


called the Office of Facts and Figures, 
Along with the equally new Office of 
Civilian Defense, it was temporarily 
thrust into the not unwilling hands of 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia. The Mayor 
soon decided to devote all his unusual 
energy to his city. Reorganized in 
October under Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress, the Office of Facts 
and Figures was charged by the President 
with the task of “coordinating” domestic 
information. Since every permanent goy- 
ernment department and most of the 
government agencies possessed its own in- 
formation service, representatives of the 
more important of 

such entities as the 


them—overlooking 
Alley Dwelling 
Authority, etc.—were grouped into a 
Committee on War Information, of which 
Mr. MacLeish became the chairman. 


CoorRDINATOR OF RADIO 


About the time Mr. MacLeish was 
getting busy with facts and figures, the 
President had incorporated in it a Co- 
ordinator of Radio, picking a vice presi- 
dent of one of the radio corporations for 
the place. 

Such was, in large lines, the information 
setup with which the United States went 
into World War II—a system based, it 
will be noticed, on the fullest possible 
liberty and decentralization, in contrast 
to the practice adopted in 1917. 

Now it is just possible that back in 
1917 such a loose-handled tool might have 
done the job. But between 1917 and 1941 
many strange things occurred in_ this 
country and not least was the immense, 
the monstrous multiplication of informa- 
tion on every conceivable subject made 
available to the American public. News- 
papers every day printed columns and 
columns of news, most of them exact ; they 
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went to enormous expense to investigate 
the most remote and difficult situations. 
Radios remained open and blaring all day 
long in millions of houses. Most of the 
programs were—shall we say—consciously 
“entertaining; interspersed with the ad- 
vertising, the crooning, the serial stories, 
the comic dialogues, the music of all 
possible varieties, was a great deal of 
solid stuff. 

Thus a situation arose that was exactly 
the opposite of what existed in 1917. 
When they entered World War I the 


American people were frankly ignorant. 


At the beginning of World War II they 
were informed and confused. ‘They were 
doped with information like opium eaters ; 
they had to have each day their quantum 
of facts. Any attempt to curtail the dose 
was immediately felt and resented. But 
at the end of the day’s indulgence they 
were no wiser than before; they lacked 
discernment ; they had no clue for telling 
important from unimportant items; they 
had no sure scale of values, no compass 
for finding their way through the blinding 
downpour of fact and counterfact, asser- 
tion and denial. 


In TIME OF PEACE 


Now in time of peace, this did not so 
much matter, although already a good 
deal of what was called American “indif- 
ference” (particularly among the young) 
could be traced to oversupply. Given 
time, the true would shake down, leaving 
the false to be forgotten. People would 
eventually know what to believe. 

But in an ideological struggle where a 
prerequisite to victory was immediate 
adherence to certain fundamental prin- 
ciples and understanding of fundamental 
issues, confusion in the public mind was 
dangerous. 
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Yet it resulted naturally from the mul- 
tiplicity of voices, each talking freely, often 
widely, and each (theoretically) the voice 
of the government of the United States. 

Now the only government agency 
charged with dealing with this situation 
was the Office of Facts and Figures. It 
was the duty of this organization “subject 
to such policies and directions as the 
President may from time to time pre- 
scribe,” to “formulate programs designed 
to facilitate a widespread and accurate 
understanding of the status and progress 
of the national defense effort and of the 
defense policies and activities of the gov- 
ernment; and advise with 
departments and agencies of the govern- 
ment concerning the dissemination of such 
defense information.” 

If it meant anything, this meant taking 
the fundamental war policies of the 
United States as expressed by the White 
House and sinking them as deeply as pos- 
sible into the public conscience. But not 
directly, for the executive order quoted 
went on to state that “the Office of Facts 
and Figures shall rely upon the services 
and facilities of existing agencies of the 
government for the dissemination of in- 
formation.” 


the several 


Orrice Not to DIssEMINATE 
INFORMATION 


In other words, the office was not to 
disseminate information itself but to see 
to it that the proper information about 
the government and the American war 
effort was disseminated—by both govern- 
mental and other channels. This injunc- 
tion was not literally carried out. 

The Office of Facts and Figures did 
issue a few publications directly. The 
most popular of these, Divide and Con- 
quer, a pamphlet explaining Nazi propa- 
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ganda and Fifth Column techniques for 
softening their victims, was demanded by 
millions. Another, Report to the Nation, 
showed that not all the months before 
Pearl Harbor had been frittered away by 
the administration. Others dealt with 
the nature of the enemy, the United 
Nations our allies, resistance of conquered 
peoples under the Axis heel, and the mean- 
ing of the Four Freedoms. 

But most of O.F.F.’s work consisted 
less in doing things than in getting things 
done. Here—though I say it myself—the 
success was considerable. 

If the American people have grown 
familiar with our production programs, 
with the necessity for sacrifice, with the 
fighting job, with our war aims and objec- 
tives, with the nature of the conspiracy 
against our way of life, with the nature 
of our friends and our common counter- 
strategy and with the dangers to ourselves 
of any faltering or weakness—they owe it 
partly to the Office of Facts and Figures. 

And all this was accomplished, mind 
you, with absolutely no authority to com- 
pel anyone else in the government of the 
United States or any of the private pub- 
licity channels, press, radio, etc., to do or 
not do anything. 


AGENT OF THE PUBLIC 
The Office of Facts and Figures con- 


sidered itself primarily an agent of the 
public: its primary duty was to see that 
the public received just as much of the 
facts of the war, good and bad, as the 
White House, the Army, and the Navy 
thought proper to have revealed. But it 
could not do more than urge: if the office 
felt that the Army and Navy were with- 
holding too much, it could exhort, per- 
suade, complain—it could not enjoin. 
The writers on its staff did not them- 


selves sign articles in newspapers or maga- 
zines; they listened to proposals from 
others and they cooperated with the radio 
networks when invited; encouraged those 
they found good; occasionally, O.FF. 
officials themselves tossed off ideas which 
were realized by other government or 
private agencies. But that was all, 
There was never any question of limiting 
the freedom of others, never any but vol- 
untary coordination of existing informa- 
tion channels. 

Therefore,—unfortunately, many will 
say—things began to happen as might have 
been expected. Cabinet members and 
other government officers made public 
statements that caused embarrassment to 
other departments or even to the White 
House. And as a consequence, O.F-.F. 
was asked to “clear” all important public 
speeches made by anyone but the Presi- 
dent himself with any other authorities 
interested. 

It developed that the Army and the 
Navy of the United States do not 
habitually cooperate in issuing public 
statements, not even when they are co- 
operating in battle. By dint of patient 
prodding, the O.F.F. finally persuaded 
both of them to issue a joint communique 
summing up the first five months of the 
war. But the coordination between the 
fighting services remained—in the pub- 
licity field—imperfect. 


SysTEM POLYPHONIC 
Inevitably the system remained essen- 
tially polyphonic—many voiced. Now 
polyphony is magnificent when the singers 
follow a single score and the voices are 
But when each is a solist 
intent on singing his favorite regardless 


harmonized. 


of the other singers, the effect is confusing, 


if not cacophonous. 
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The prize example was what might be 
called the “Rubber Oratorio.” ‘The rub- 
ber problem is one of the most serious this 
country is asked to face—and how was it 
expressed ? 

It is not for a civil servant, even a 
temporary one, to give further publicity 
to all the numerous and disharmonious 
voices that succeeded in pretty well con- 
fusing everyone concerned, until the 
President himself had to take a hand and 
put matters straight. But apparently the 
authorities themselves decided to take a 
decision that had been in the back of their 
minds for weeks or months and end the 
polyphonic system of government informa- 
tion. Obviously, there just had to be a 
conductor to persuade, and if need be, 
compel all the voices to keep to the same 
sheet of music and try to sing in tune. 


New Executive ORDER 


By this time, too, newspaper criticisms 
of overlapping and superfluity in govern- 
ment information services were getting 
pretty general. People spoke of some 
thirty thousand persons being employed 
for this purpose. Whatever the figures, 
there were a large number—as I can testify 
from experience. No one was therefore 
surprised when, on June 13, the President 
signed a new executive order consolidating 
the Office of Facts and Figures, the Office 
of Government Reports, the Foreign In- 
formation Service of the Coordinator of 
Information, and the Division of Informa- 
tion of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment into a new service called the Office of 
War Information, under Elmer Davis. 
Mr. Davis had authority. He could not 
reduce the various news programs sent 
abroad by private radio stations to one 
essential line. But he could—subject only 


to the President’s policies—completely 
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control all government information, mili- 
tary and otherwise. 

Mr. Davis began his work June 16 and 
it is too early to say how he intends to 
exercise his authority. In theory at least, 
except for the control of the censorship 
and the informational services to Latin 
America, he had been equipped with all the 
powers of another George Creel. Polyph- 
ony in the government information field 
seemed definitely passé. 

Meanwhile, as you well know, most of 
the work of keeping the public informed 
of a global war was being performed by 
the newspapers, the radio, the magazines, 
etc. They were tackling a prodigious 
task—and under grave difficulties. It is 
hard for as freethinking a lot as the 
American newspapermen to submit to the 
exigencies of wartime regulations. The 
rules governing correspondents with the 
American armed forces were the toughest 
that I—a correspondent with some experi- 
ence of four wars—have ever seen. Our 
Army and Navy were absolutely deter- 
mined that useless words should not be- 
come responsible for the death of any of our 
people or the failure of any of our plans. 

And the submitted 
gracefully. The editors cooperated with 
the censorship. Even, when enemy radios 
were the only source of information con- 
cerning vital matters, editors voluntarily 
carefully warned readers against “propa- 
ganda,” or even omitted the items alto- 
gether. 


correspondents 


Rapio NETWORKS 
The radio networks did all they could 
to help the government. They sold bonds, 
explained the United Nations and the 
nature of the enemy, described war pro- 
duction and the need for sacrifice in a 
spirit of great generosity. 
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Magazines begged for “tips” and whole 
committees of independent writers offered 
their services. It was a wartime spectacle. 

Fly specks on the picture were perhaps 
the insistence of headline writers in trying 
to counterbalance major disasters by play- 
ing up insignificant successes, the en- 
deavors of a few ex-America Firsters to 
misrepresent the character of the war 
which the administration and the people 
are fighting. But these were minor blem- 
ishes on a fair surface. By and large, there 
was more real knowledge of the war cur- 
rent in the United States than anywhere 
else in the world, not excepting the neutral 
countries. 


THE PLAcE oF Books 


This is all very interesting (or uninter- 
esting) you may say. But we are librar- 
ians: just how much of a place in the in- 
formation picture is filled by books? 

Quite a big place, in my estimation. 
In fact, I place upon the shoulders of the 
writers and handlers of books a huge 
burden of responsibility. 

In the first place, as one librarian wrote 
the other day, it is gospel truth that books 
could have prevented this war. This is 
an unnecessary war. At any time up to 
—let us say—the Munich crisis, it could 
have been prevented if the peoples of 
Britain, France, and the United States 
had said to Hitler: “Stop, pipe down, get 
out—or we shall invade your country and 
hang you on the first convenient tree. 
There is no place in the modern world for 
rulers with a philosophy like yours!”’ 

No chance of anything like that being 
said, you will retort. Well, it was not 
said but it might have been, had the vast 
public in the three democracies read and 
believed existing books on Hitler and 
Hitler’s evil intentions—and either not 
read or disbelieved conflicting accounts. 


Impossible in a democracy? Yes, if— 
as Mr. MacLeish put it the other day— 
books are merely another sort of drugstore 
merchandise and to be handled on a par 
with soap and cosmetics. But if not? If 
books are different, something that the 
prevailing system of “customer control” 
fails to deal with accurately—as some of 
us suspect? Then what? 

The war is here. It is very much here, 
so much that it just naturally overpowers 
everything else. And books can’t win the 
war. 

No, books can’t win the war. But may- 
be—in fact, surely—books could decide 
what sort of a war we are winning. For 
that will depend upon the kind of peace 
we get. And—since we are going to win 
this war—the kind of peace we get will, 
if we are competent, to a considerable 
degree reflect the kind of peace we want. 
Creating a desire for the right sort of 
peace is a task that can be perhaps more 
effectively accomplished by books than by 
any other medium. For radio memories 
and newspaper headlines fade quickly, 
while impressions from books remain, if 
the author is worthy of his craft. 

Believe me, whether we get a tem- 
porary peace or a lasting peace, a foolish 
peace or a peace of discernment, a bad 
peace or a good peace, will result very 
largely from the kind of books our people 
read between now and the day the peace 
congress (if there is one) gets going. 
Authors will have a lot to say about it. 


WRONGHEADED AND RIGHTHEADED 
AUTHORS 


Unfortunately, there are in all the 
democracies wrongheaded as well as right- 
headed minds un- 
aware that when wars are global, peace, 
if it is to last, must become global too; 


authors—provincial 


cynical minds sneering at suggestion of 
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human betterment; cruel minds; selfish 
minds with a personal cause to promote; 
Fascist-tainted minds hiding their secret 
aspirations for some sort of tyranny under 
lamb’s wool expressions; innocent minds 
like the author of The Wave of the 
Future. Many of these authors are 
talented—too talented. But any peace 
they promote would lead only to a new 
and more terrible conflict ten or fifteen 
years from now—in fact to a whole series 
of conflicts, each holding in its tail the 
germs of the next—until mankind is de- 
stroyed or educated. 

Now the peace we finally get is going 
largely to be determined not only by what 
books are going to be written—for many 
kinds are going to be written—but by 
what books are going to be most read by 
the right people. Here is where the 
handlers of books emerge with unrivalled 
influence. 


Hoover AND GIBSON OR WALLACE? 


What sort of peace do you prefer—the 
peace of Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son or the peace of Henry Wallace? Each 
of them has recently found expression in a 
book. Yet they are not the same though 
they may seem alike. 
to be antithetical. 

In the Book Division of the ex-Office 
of Facts and Figures, we made a point of 
emphasizing those books that seemed to 
contribute not only to the winning of the 
first global war but to the subsequent 
establishment of the first global peace. 
But boosting books is not primarily a task 
for government. Authors, booksellers, 
librarians can help sabotage global peace— 
or they can be “neutral” (and doubtless 
after death find themselves consigned to 
the limbo of the colorless in Dante’s hell) 
or they can offer an aid conceivably 
decisive. 


They may turn out 

















The Contribution of Books to a 
New World 


CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 


President, American Library Association, 1941-42 


—- OF ALL NATIONS are agreed 
that we want no more wars. Even 
Hitler in many of his speeches proclaims 
his desire for peace. Nations differ in 
their opinions of what sort of peace they 
want and how such a peace can be attained 
and maintained. 

In our own United States, in Great 
Britain, and in other United Nations, 
forward-looking men are developing a 
pattern of the type of peace which should 
be attained, together with some indication 
of how such a peace can be maintained. 
Our objectives are set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter and in President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment of the Four Freedoms. Speeches by 
Sumner Welles and Henry Wallace and 
the reports compiled by the editors of 
Time, Fortune, and Life show clearly the 
steps to be taken.’ In addition, an article 
by Raymond Clapper, “Do You Know 
Why We Are Fighting in Asia?’? gives 
a clear picture of the essentials for a 
permanent peace in Asia. “These speeches 
might well be posted on library bulletin 
boards, and the Fortune report regarded 
as a testament—possibly I should say, as 
a prayer book. It is for us librarians to 

1 Welles in New York Times, May 31, 1942; Wal- 
lace, ibid., May 18, 1942; The United States in a 
Se caMatese salen arelasedaniox the canons 
of the editors of Fortune. I. Relations with Britain, 
May 1942. [‘‘Materials which are reprinted from 


the May issue.’’] 
2 Clapper, Raymond. Look 6:11-13, June 16, 1942. 


study how we, through our libraries and 
books, can aid in realizing the ideals so 
well outlined in these publications. 

In order to attain a permanent peace 
we must first win the war. A statement 
has appeared in one of our professional 
periodicals that “Libraries do not fight in 
a war.” But this is a total war. All of 
us must fight, not for the glorification of 
our profession or our libraries, but because 
our work is essential. Food, books, or 
even tanks or planes would be useless in 
achieving victory without the aid of other 
instruments, but all are necessary in vary- 
ing degrees. 

No one who has been working with 
munitions manufacturers and_ research 
workers employed by the government can 
doubt the need for books in these projects. 
One comparatively small scientific library 
has found that its interlibrary loans have 
tripled in the last six months and indi- 
vidual orders for photostats have amounted 
to forty or fifty dollars each. This ex- 
ample is a convincing testimonial to the 
value of books to war industries. Whole- 
sale orders from industry for photostats, 
no matter what the cost, do not come from 
a desire to spend money or to contribute 
to libraries. 

The outcome of this war might well be 
determined by scientific research. Such 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 


research is largely dependent upon books. 
The tank, a product of research in the 
first World War, was instrumental in 
deciding its outcome. 


RECOGNIZED VALUE OF THE BOooK 


The governments of the United States 
and Great Britain have recognized the 
value of the book in wartime. In spite of 
the desirability of restricting exports from 
Germany, His Majesty’s Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has given assurance to the 
American Library that 
$250,000 worth of scientific and technical 
periodicals may be passed through the 
British blockade annually. This conces- 
sion was given because it was realized that 
these periodicals were essential to the war 
effort. This testimony to the value of the 
book has not been invalidated by the fact 
that recently the exportation of scientific 
periodicals has been questioned by govern- 
ment authorities on the ground that such 
publications will give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

The use of books for wartime research 
is only one example of the contribution 
books can make to the all-out war effort. 
Similarly books are aiding the training of 
technicians in both the armed and civilian 
services, Libraries in the camps and on 
board ship are contributing more to the 
training and recreation of the armed 
forces than ever before. 

But possibly the greatest service books 
have rendered is the help they have given 
in bringing to the people of the United 
States an understanding of the meaning 
of this war. The hundreds of thousands 
of copies of books by Shirer, Stowe, 
Gunther, and others have had their in- 
fluence in bringing unity to the nation. 

It must be remembered that the reading 
of one copy of a book may result in a 
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broadcast that reaches hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. Lecturers, editors, radio 
commentators, all have used books and 
quoted from them. ‘The influence of the 
book upon public opinion is far greater 
than many of us realize. 


RECOGNITION OF CONTRIBUTION 


Possibly the most flattering recognition 
of the contribution of the American public 
library to the war effort and to democracy 
is found in an article published in Geist 
der Zeit, Berlin, October 1941, dealing 
with “the menace of the American public 
library.’ The article might well be used 
as a plea for more adequate financial 
support of our libraries. The article closes 
with the following statement: “Public li- 
braries are a powerful weapon in the forg- 
ing of public opinion. It depends to a 
great extent on their policy which path 
the American people will take in the 
present world conflict.” Let us hope 
that our American library will be an ever- 
increasing menace to naziism and the foes 
of democracy. 

Obviously any adequate description of 
the war activities of libraries, even in 
limited fields, is beyond the scope of this 
brief outline. The details referred to are 
purely illustrative. 

The winning of the war is only the first 
step in the attainment of a permanent 
peace. The people of the United States 
must understand clearly that we can never 
again use such phrases as “This war is no 
business of ours,” “The troubles of 
Europe do not concern us,” “No enemy 
wants to attack us; no enemy dares attack 
us.” We need a quite different under- 
standing of international affairs than we 
have had in the past. 

% Original not seen. Translation from Geist der 


Zeit, October 1941, appears in Magazine Digest 
24:70-74, April 1942. 
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A new world order, if it is to be 
accomplished, will cost money. It will 
mean personal sacrifices for all of us. It 
will mean a continuation of the heavy tax 
burden. Fathers and mothers and wives 
will want their sons and husbands to 
return immediately, but we must retain a 
considerable army and navy for the years 
to come to police the world. Trade bar- 
riers must be removed, even if industry 
protests. These measures will be un- 
popular. There will be a desire to “return 
to normalcy.” 


IDEALS OF ATLANTIC CHARTER 


These measures and others suggested by 
Sumner Welles seem necessary if we are 
to reach the ideals described in the Atlantic 
Charter. How far will the country and 
Congress support these ideals after the 
war?. How far will the American people 
be willing to endure the sacrifices neces- 
sary to make the Atlantic Charter effec- 
tive? In 1920 we were not willing to 
put into effect the ideals proclaimed by 
President Wilson in 1918 and generally 
accepted. Are we destined after the sec- 
ond World War to repeat the same 
mistakes ? 

There are innumerable examples of the 
part books can play in bringing about 
international understanding; time permits 
me to list only one or two examples. 

The gifts received by your Association 
for various projects such as books for 
Europe and Latin America show how 
public-spirited men, foundations, and even 
government officials appreciate the im- 
portant role books can play in promoting 
international relations. ‘The cordial sup- 
port of the Mexican government in the 
establishment of the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City is a notable ex- 
ample. The opening of the library school 


at Bogota is another. Innumerable other 
examples could be cited. But, for most 
librarians, our chief job is at home. 

Our Association has been engaged in 
attempts to encourage an understanding 
by other nations of our national culture. 
We librarians must bring about in our 
own country the understanding of the 
culture of India, China, Italy. Our 
whole program for the next ten years 
must rest on a much deeper appreciation 
of the cultures of other countries than we 
have at present. 


For SUICIDE oR PROTECTION 


Books are weapons, yes, but weapons 
can be used for the purpose of suicide as 
well as for protection. The failure of 
civilization is the failure of the book, but 
the failure of the book is the failure of 
educators, authors, radio commentators, 
teachers, and librarians. We were warned 
repeatedly in the eventful years from 1920 
to 1939, but the books which gave us 
these warnings were ignored because they 
upset our complacency. 

As early as 1919 George D. Herron 
published a book with the title The 
Greater War, a plea for a continued fight 
for a world organization which would 
insure permanent security and the rights 
of all nations. This book was almost 
totally ignored by American libraries. 
Woodrow Wilson, as quoted in a volume’ 
published in 1923, stated “Stop for a 
moment to think about the next war! 
For, I can predict with absolute certainty 
that within another generation there will 
be another world war if the nations of the 
world do not concert the method by which 
to prevent it.” 


* Woodrow Wilson's Case for the League o Na- 


tions, compiled with his approval by Hamilton Foley. 


Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1923. 





























THE CONTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 


Even as late as 1933 we failed to act 
on the warnings of such books as Germany 
Puts the Clock Back by our distinguished 
speaker of this evening, Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer. In commenting on a statement 
by Werner Sombart, Mowrer stated in his 
book “Foreign hearers became convinced 
that the Germans were planning a new 
war!” Many other warnings published 
in books and periodicals since 1933 have 
likewise been disregarded. Educators 
failed to heed the warnings; we librarians 
in our desire for absolute impartiality on 
questions of the day failed to give sufficient 
emphasis to these warnings. 
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Since Pearl Harbor libraries have played 
their part in enabling our people to obtain 
adequate information on the background of 
this war and the ideals for which we are 
fighting. Authors, radio commentators, 
educators, and librarians have all made 
their contribution. 

The more difficult job remains, a job 
which we failed to accomplish after the 
last war. Can we remain united in build- 
ing a world organization that will defy 
greed and imperialism? This is the 
supreme challenge to all of us, but 
especially to educators and _ librarians. 
Will we respond ? 














Message from Britain 


LIONEL McCOLVIN 


The librarian of the City of Westminster Libraries, London, England, sent this message 
to the Milwaukee Conference by means of trans-Atlantic telephone. 
It was broadcast at the First General Session, June 22. 


AM SPEAKING to you from London, 
England, as Honorary Secretary of the 
On behalf of our 
President, Dr. Esdaile, and all our mem- 
bers I send you greetings. We wish you 
not only a good conference, enjoyable, and 
useful, but also—and no wish could be 
more sincere—success in all your wartime 
efforts, and a new strength, and yet wider 
horizons in the peacetime work which we 
hope will not be long coming. May I 
add another more personal wish—that I 
were with you tonight. 

Six years ago I attended your confer- 
ence at Richmond, Va. It was a memor- 
I met there men and 
women from every part of your great 
continent full of enthusiasm and ideas and 
united by a common faith, faith in the 
value of books as a means to help all sorts 
and conditions of men to live more inter- 
esting, more useful, and fuller lives. That 
was our job then; it is our job now; and it 
will be our job tomorrow—to help people 
to become whole, active, individual per- 
sonalities. 

I want to deal with three aspects of 
that text. Firstly, our work in wartime; 
secondly, our postwar task; and thirdly, 
the way in which our common faith brings 
us librarians together and may help to 
grow our nations still more into unity 


Library Association. 


able experience. 


and harmony. I have spent this winter 
studying British libraries in wartime. 
Conditions have not been easy. Hundreds 
of thousands of people have gone from one 
part of the country to another for various 
reasons, such as the evacuation of children 
to safe areas, the movement of war work- 
ers to new places of employment, and the 
destruction of many homes. This has 
thrown a heavy burden upon library re. 
A few libraries have been de- 
stroyed by enemy action and several others 
badly damaged. Over half a million pub- 
lic library books have been lost. We have 
given a large proportion of our trained 
library personnel to war work; indeed, 


sources, 


one fourth of our members are serving in| 


the armed forces and most librarians who 
remain are doing other wartime jobs as 
well as their own work and, incidentally, 
proving that librarians, contrary to legend, 
are versatile and adaptable people, not 
unbusinesslike and retiring as many had 
at one time regarded them—quite sensible 
in fact. Everybody in Great Britain has 
more to do and far less leisure. In spite of 
all this, people are doing more than ever 
before. Even in those towns which are 
being subjected to frequent and _ heavy 
raiding the issues per head of population 
last year showed a remarkable increase. 
From 40 to 50 up to 9o per cent increases 
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MESSAGE FROM BRITAIN 


were recorded even in the central London 
district. This is partly because we stay at 
home more and because there are not so 
many amusements and distractions. But 
that is not the real reason. The real 
reason is that we have gained a new, and 
I think, a better sense of values and we 
have gained a fresh interest in the real 
things of life. Now that is not just an 
opinion. It can be seen in any library 
today. More books are being read but 
that is not all. More of them are good 
and useful books. I have nothing to say 
against light reading, especially in war- 
time. On the contrary, detective stories 
and romances have slowly played their 
humble part in preserving of the peace of 
mind and mental health of thousands, but 
on the whole, people have not turned to 
books so much for relaxation as for other 
reasons. “They have learned that in win- 
ning a war knowledge is power. ‘They 
know that it is useless and indeed im- 
possible to win the war if we lose faith 
in the essential value, such as in the power 
and beauty of the written word, the 
achievements of the mind and 
imagination, the glories of the past, and 
the idea of progress. 


human 


Future OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


Secondly, we librarians must even now 
think ahead and plan the future of li- 
brarianship. We may feel proud that 
libraries have proved not less but infinitely 
more valuable in wartime than before but 
our task today is only beginning. What 
part can we play in the construction of 
the brave new world that we are resolved 
shall arise from the disillusion and de- 
struction, the reawakening and the courage 
of today? Whatever that part may be we 
need a library system capable of playing 
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it. We want a better library service after 
the war. 

I have just finished writing a report 
which I have prepared for the Library 
Association Council and this is my third 
point. A few years ago I spent some time 
studying some of your libraries. In every 
step of my recent task I found that my 
notes of American librarianship helped me 
in my consideration of British problems. I 
realized then as never before how much 
I had gained from America. If that ap- 
plies to me it applies to all of us, what- 
ever our task, 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN PEOPLES 


Postwar reconstruction in any sphere 
of life will not be possible unless there is a 
fuller understanding between the peoples 
of all nations. Each profession can make 
its contribution to that understanding but 
librarians have an even wider oppor- 
tunity. Theirs is the task of disseminating 
ideas. Finally let us remember how 
clearly the ideals of librarianship typify 
the aims of the free nations in this war. 
For what have we stood? A freedom of 
thought or equality of opportunity or eco- 
nomic and social betterment. We have 
tried always to exhibit the richness and 
the variety of life. Life even in wartime 
is rich and varied; indeed it tastes better 
than ever it did in spite of everything yet 
the only good that will come out of this 
war is the good that we ourselves can 
put into it by seizing its opportunities. 
And so at your meetings I ask you—do 
not worry about your difficulties. We can 
understand them and can sympathize with 
you; but discuss instead your opportuni- 
ties. “They are many and great. 

And so I say from London, goodbye, 
good luck, and a good conference. 














The A.L.A. and Washington 


Informal report of the Executive Secretary to the A.L.A. Council, 
January-June, 1942. 


oU KNow that the President, officers, 
Y and staff, the committees and other 
groups, and A.L.A. members and friends 
busy themselves with many things in 
Washington. With what results? Here 
is a report of much effort, some failures, 
some success. 

Government publications on war-related 
subjects are now going regularly to some 
thousands of libraries as the result of many 
months of effort by many people. Four 
thousand libraries receive monthly packets 
from the Office of Government Reports. 
From the same office libraries are receiving 
A Week of the War, publications of the 
O.C.D. and O.F.F., L.C. bibliographies 
on war subjects, Navy communiqués, a 
bulletin issued by the Training within In- 
dustry Section of O.P.M., and many 
others. The director of O.F.F. has asked 
government agencies to supply enough 
copies of war-related publications to 
O.G.R. for a much larger mailing to libra- 
ries. Many government bureaus—War 
Department, Treasury, Selective Service, 
and others—have been provided with li- 
brary mailing lists. Labels for several pub- 
lications have been addressed at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. The mailing lists used and 
furnished have not been limited to A.L.A. 
members. Much remains to be done if all 
war information centers in libraries are to 
be adequately supplied. 

Priorities. Leon Henderson, following 
presentation of a ‘brief based on a quick 


survey, ruled that libraries could apply for 
retreads for book automobiles and trucks, 
The whole problem of rationing and 
scarcity was later referred to the A.L.A. 
Committee on Federal Relations. It is co- 
operating closely with the Library Service 
Division of the Office of Education, with 
other government agencies, and with other 
organizations. “Twenty scarcity questions 
were answered by the committee in the 
May 4.L.A. Bulletin. The chairman of 
the committee has been authorized to rep- 
resent the A.L.A. on any joint committee 
which may be established. 

Federal Aid for Libraries in Defense 
Areas. Continued efforts have been made 
to secure grants for library service from 
the Community Facilities appropriation, 
So far sewers, water works, schools, have 
had the right of way. The door has been 
kept open, however, thanks largely to the 
friends of libraries in the government and 
to the activities of many libraries. The 
need is great and the effort will be con- 
tinued. 

Books for Defense Training. Meager 
results have come from the Association's 
endeavor to facilitate the use of Federal 
emergency training funds for the purchase 
of books for the libraries of technical 
schools. Here also it may be said that the 
need is great and that the effort will be 
continued. 

The Department of Agriculture has dis 
tributed to state and county planning com- 
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mittees the A.L.A. pamphlet The Equal 
Chance; has urged consideration of li- 
braries in the making of plans for the im- 
provement of agriculture and country life; 
has reprinted for the fourth time Farmer’s 
Bulletin 1847 Rural Library Service 
(written in cooperation with the A.L.A.), 
having issued 120,000 copies to date; and 
has prepared a large exhibit on bookmobile 
service which is not available. The li- 
brarian of the department has initiated or 
assisted in these and many other activities. 

The Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. The A.L.A. has a representative 
on this commission and its two subcommit- 
tees. He has participated in planning for 
accelerated programs in schools and col- 
leges, in the consideration of probable 
shortages of teachers, librarians, and com- 
munity workers, and in the preparation of 
recommendations for Federal assistance for 
schools and colleges, including their li- 
braries, in their wartime activities. 

Protection of Cultural Materials. The 
A.L.A. is represented on the National Re- 
sources Planning Board’s Committee on 
the Conservation of Cultural Resources. 
The committee has recently issued Protec- 
tion of Cultural Resources against the 
Hazards of War, which was widely dis- 
tributed to libraries with the cooperation 
of the A.L.A. A code for the protection 
of public buildings, prepared by another 
government agency in cooperation with the 
committee, will probably be made available 
to most libraries. The committee may 
give attention to some aspects of postwar 
planning for cultural institutions. 

War Damage Corporation. In response 
to request the A.L.A. sent its Comptroller 
to Washington to assist the Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources in the 
Preparation of a brief on the needs and 
methods of insuring cultural institutions 
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against war damage. The A.L.A. sub- 
mitted a supplementary brief on its own 
account. Libraries of all kinds are eligible 
to take out insurance policies on favorable 
terms. 

Postwar ,Planning. The A.L.A. has 
this month submitted to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board an eighty-three 
page report on standards for public li- 
braries. The report was prepared by the 
Postwar Planning Committee with the 
collaboration of more than twenty consult- 
ants. The N.R.P.B. made a grant of two 
thousand dollars to the A.L.A. to assist 
in the work. The next steps, not yet as- 
sured, are to check existing library service 
against the standards and then to prepare 
plans for postwar library development. 

Library Service for the Army and Navy. 
Hundreds of trained librarians are em- 
ployed and millions of dollars are being 
spent by the government for two very 
large library systems which now serve 
American soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
nearly all parts of the earth. In spite of 
minor difficulties incident to rapid expan- 
sion, these library services have won the 
admiration of those who know them best. 
The A.L.A.’s only official connection is 
through representation on the Education 
Subcommittee of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recrea- 
tion. 

Victory Book Compaign. Washington 
was necessarily involved in planning and 
conducting the Victory Book Campaign. 
Clearance was necessary from the War 
and Navy Departments and from the 
President’s Committee on War Relief 
Agencies. The American Red Cross and 
the U.S.O. each appropriated fifty thou- 
sand dollars for expenses and shared equal- 
ly with the A.L.A. the responsibilities. 
The latest official report shows collections: 
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10,192,189; discarded: 5,504,247. Distri- 
bution so far has been as follows: Army, 
2,196,394; Navy, 549,755 ; American mer- 
chant marine, 198,497; U.S.Q. clubs, 
514,626. 

It is hoped that some machinery can be 
maintained which will assist libraries in 
distributing usefully the books received 
after the campaign officially closes. 

O.F.F. Several librarians were nomi- 
nated as corresponding consultants. Con- 
ferences with officers of O.F.F. have been 
frequent and have had to do largely with 
publication distribution. ‘ 

Library of Congress. Relations involve 
bibliographies, library cooperation, and 
many other subjects. The A.L.A. was 
represented by its President-Elect at a 
Congressional committee hearing in op- 
position to a proposed drastic reduction of 
the L.C. appropriation for books and pe- 
riodicals. 

Book Post. The Book Post Committee, 
the Federal Relations Committee, and 
others have been frequent visitors to Wash- 
ington urging desirable legislation which 
has not yet been enacted. 

Office of Education. In most of the 
above paragraphs I could appropriately 
have said “in cooperation with the Library 
Service Division of the Office of Educa- 
tion.” Officers and committees of the 
A.L.A. are always available to the staff 
of that division for information and con- 
sultation. The division officers relay in- 
formation to the A.L.A. almost daily and 
give constant and competent assistance to 
many A.L.A. enterprises. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Importations. Thousands of packages 
of foreign publications addressed to Ameri- 
can libraries, stopped at Bermuda, have 


been released by the British censors 


through efforts of the Joint Committee on 
Importations. Permission has been given 
by the British and United States goverp- 
ments to spend a quarter of a million dol. 
lars in enemy countries for periodicals for 
American libraries necessary to the war 
effort. The State Department, the Treas. 
ury, other U.S. government agencies, and 
the British Embassy have advised and as- 
sisted. 

Film copies of foreign publications are 
now being made for government agencies, 
The A.L.A. is urging that, insofar as feas- 
ible, copies be made available to research 
and reference libraries. 

State Department. An officer of the 
A.L.A. is a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the State Department. The 
committee concerns itself with policies, 
present activities, and plans for the future. 
The A.L.A. representative has recently pro- 
posed a program of postwar planning for 
international cultural relations. Prelimi- 
nary consideration was given to that sug- 
gestion at a meeting last week. Many of 
the activities reported in the following 
paragraphs have involved close relations 
with the Department of State. 

Latin American Relations. A grant 
from the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs enabled the American Library As- 
cociation to establish the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library in Mexico. The chairman of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America and the 
committee’s former executive assistant have 
been selected by the State Department to 
organize American libraries in Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay, and Managua, Nicaragua. 
The government recently published a list 
of Latin American libraries compiled by 
the executive assistant of our committee. 

A contract was signed early in June un- 
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der which the A.L.A. will operate what 
we call a Books for Latin America Proj- 
ect, the purpose of which is to send books 
by American authors to Latin American 
libraries. The appropriation is for 
$140,000 and will probably be supple- 
mented by other sums for special purposes. 
The project will be operated from an office 
in Washington. 

The State Department is sending two 
librarians as exchange professors to Bo- 
gota, Colombia, this summer. ‘They are 
in addition to a director and two instruc- 
tors whom the A.L.A. was enabled to en- 
gage with funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The school is being con- 
ducted at the request of the Minister of 
Education and in cooperation with the 
National Library. 

The A.L.A. was well represented at the 
Pan American Child Congress in Wash- 
ington in May. Plans are being formu- 
lated for more active library and A.L.A. 
cooperation with the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in disseminating infor- 
mation within the United States about 
the other American republics. 

American Library in London. The es- 
tablishment of such a library has been sug- 
gested by representatives of two official 
agencies, one British, one American. The 
A.L.A. held a small conference in Wash- 
ington on the subject in early June with 
representatives of the State Department, 
Coordinator of Information, and Ameri- 


can Council of Learned Societies. Funds 
have not yet been found. 
Books for Other Countries. The 


A.L.A.’s advice has been solicited on the 
sending of books and periodicals to China. 
Another agency of the government is now 


purchasing rather large quantities of 


American books to be sent to several 
foreign countries. 


The A.L.A. has been 
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asked to suggest to what libraries they 
should go. 

Enemy Broadcast. An agency of the 
government asked the A.L.A. to check up 
on the effect of one such broadcast. The 
broadcaster had recommended that the 
listeners go to their public libraries to 
borrow books on the American Revolu- 
tion. Replies to the A.L.A. from more 
than a hundred libraries indicated that 
there were no unusual demands. 

Postal Regulations. Because all ship- 
ping facilities are overloaded, the Post Of- 
fice Department has prohibited the sending 
of more than eleven pounds of anything in 
one week from one shipping agent to one 
recipient in any foreign country outside the 
North American continent. In a recent 
personal conference we were assured ver- 
bally that these regulations will be waived 
(in part) so far as the Books for Latin 
America Project is concerned. Exceptions 
have been granted also in one or two other 
cases in which our Books for Europe Proj- 
ect was involved but were denied in several 
cases. The Association is, of course, equal- 
ly interested in similar shipments by 
others. 

Another regulation from a different 
agency requires publishers of scientific, 
technical, and professional journals whose 
contents might give aid to the enemy, to 
make application for a license before send- 
ing any of the publications to foreign 
countries other than Canada. Inquiries are 
being made through appropriate channels. 





This is by no means a complete report 
of the A.L.A.’s relations with Washington 
during the past six months. There have 
been contacts—some of considerable im- 
portance, some which may or may not 
bring results later—with many govern- 
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ment agencies not mentioned in this report. 
Pages could be filled with the names of 
people—in the A.L.A., in other organiza- 
tions, in the government—who have made 
possible what has been accomplished or 
started. An essay could be written—and 
should be written to balance the exag- 
gerated reports of befuddlement in Wash- 
ington—on the industry, courtesy, and 
intelligence of the representatives of the 
government with whom we have had our 
dealings. I think that every person who 
has represented the A.L.A. in Washington 
during the past few months would join 
with me in expressing to officials and em- 
ployees not only cordial thanks for 
thoughtful and sympathetic consideration 
of our pkoblems but also our admiration as 
American\ citizens for the way in which 
ent is doing its job in spite of 





our gover 


the confusion which inevitably accompanies 
an almost fantastic expansion of work and 
personnel. Particularly gratifying is the 
evidence that many government officials 
are taking the long look. 

This is a report of only one segment of 
A.L.A. work. It does not even cover all 
of our outside relations. Omitted entire. 
ly are the activities upon which the Asso- 
ciation depends for existence, such as those 
concerned with membership, conference, 
publication, and the information and ad- 
visory services related to everyday library 
work. ‘These activities are continued, 
They are adjusted to the war situation in- 
sofar as possible. But toa large extent the 
War activities are superimposed on the 
regular tasks. 

Cari H. Miram 


Executive Secretary 
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Conference Roundup 


HE FIRST WAR CONFERENCE of the 

Association since 1918 was attended 
by more than 2300 librarians, trustees, edi- 
tors, publishers, and friends of libraries. 
Despite wartime restrictions on travel, 
members registered from every state in the 
Union, six Canadian provinces, and seven 
Latin American republics. 

Nine national organizations held meet- 
ings in connection with the conference, as 
did several state groups and about twenty 
library school organizations. 


LATIN AMERICAN GUESTS 


Latin American guests and speakers in- 
cluded Senorita Carmen Rosa Andraca of 
Lima, Peru; Senora Lydia de Queiroz 
Sambaquy of Rio de Janeiro; Senorita 
Ruth Libanio Villela of Rio de Janeiro; 
and Senor Carlos Victor Penna of Buenos 
Aires. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Both sessions of the Council considered 
the problem of the correlation of A.L.A. 
international activities. Under the leader- 
ship of Flora B. Ludington, chairman of 
the International Cultural Relations Com- 
mittee, the present activities of the Associa- 
tion in related fields were presented to the 
Council on Monday. 

At the Council meeting on Friday morn- 
ing an International Relations Board was 
authorized with the following members: 
Charles H. Brown, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, 
Milton E, Lord, Flora B. Ludington, John 
R. Russell, and William Warner Bishop, 


consultant. 


CouncIL oF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Representatives and officers of national 
library associations met on Sunday evening, 
June 21, to discuss their war activities be- 
fore the Council of National Library 
Associations. 

In addition to war programs, the co- 
ordination of Library of Congress activi- 
ties, postwar planning, and international 
activities of the various organizations were 
presented. 

Sidney B. Hill, chairman of the council, 
presided. Herman H. Henkle, Library of 
Congress, summarized the proceedings. 


New OFFficers 


At the Fourth General Session, the 
report of the Election Committee was 
presented and those new officers present 
were introduced. “The new officers are 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge, Mass., President; 
Althea H. Warren, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, First Vice Presi- 
dent and President-Elect; Clarence E. 
Sherman, Providence Public Library, 
Providence, R.I., Second Vice President; 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Treasurer ; Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Service Division, U. $. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Clara 
Wells Herbert, Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D.C., and 
Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto Public 
Library, Toronto, Ont., members of the 
Executive Board. 
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EXECUTIVE BoAarp APPOINTMENT 


Ruth Savord, librarian of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York 
City, was appointed by the Executive 
Board to fill the unexpired term of Althea 
H. Warren, who is also a member of the 
board as First Vice President and Presi- 
dent-Elect. 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS 


At the meeting of the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young 
People on June 23, Walter D. Edmonds 
was presented the Newbery Medal for his 
The Matchlock Gun and Robert McClos- 
key the Caldecott Medal for his Make 
Way for Ducklings. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 
James Oliver Modisette, late chairman 
of the State Library Commission, Baton 
Rouge, La., was cited posthumously for 
his service to libraries over a period of years. 
The second citation of the Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees was not given but will be 
presented at a future conference because 
the recipient could not be present to re- 

ceive the award in Milwaukee. 


Honorary MEMBERSHIPS 

The Association at the Third General 
Session conferred honorary memberships 
on Frederick P. Keppel, former president 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and Theodore Chapman, whose 
law firm has acted as honorary attorneys 
to the A.L.A. for many years. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION POLIcy 


The following motion was presented to 
the Fourth General Session by Keyes D. 
Metcalf and adopted by vote of the as- 
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sembled members of the Association. 


I move that the Association instruct j 
Executive Board and the appropriate com 
mittees of the Association to make 
to members of Congress the urgency of th 
need in these times for a government p 
lication policy that will keep the public 
informed of the government’s war activitie 
and will provide for the prompt and 
distribution of war related government pubs 
lications to libraries and the public in gen 


The Executive Board has taken step 
to secure adequate information on whie 
to base a program of action. 


“THINGS TO COME” 


Supplementing the five conference 
dresses which appear in this issue, 
August Bulletin will carry the series @ 
four conference papers on public, schog 
university, and special libraries and 
war, by Ralph A. Beals, Homer W. 
derson, Clarence A. Dykstra, and 
rence W. Bass. 

The proceedings of the Sixty-Fo 
Annual Conference will be published 
the September 15 issue of the Bulletim 

Other conference papers and stories will 
appear in the August, September, and Oc 
tober issues. 


Pass THis BULLETIN ALONG 


It has been suggested that this special 
conference issue of the Bulletin, whie 
contains much of the philosophical ba 
for wartime library programs, be m 
generally available. 

Please lend your copy to library trustess) 
and staff members who do not see the 
Bulletin regularly. Additional copies om7 
display for your individual public may help 
them visualize the increased scope of your 
activities during the war period. 














